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ANNOTATIONS OF A BIBLIOGRAPHER. 
WILLIAMS’ KEY—ALLEN’S NARRATIVE. 


As we are inveterate lovers of the venerable antique,and devout admirers of the 
musty and the worm-eaten, it has ever been our delight to commune with the 
magnificent spirits of the past, and live amidst the glories of old time. Books 
quaintly entitled, of heterodox orthography, and strangely imprinted, are things of 
especial attraction. ‘The obscure and the rare, wherever found, are examined and 
appropriated as gifts of enchantment from a far-gone era and another world. In 
our library we are exempt from remonstrance, contradiction, and hostility; the 
vain require no insincerities from our good nature; the proud salute us not as if 
they defied our critical capacities; the philosopher pursues his profound —— 
tions without dictation or dogmatism; and the poet thrills us with pleasure by the 
beauty and grandeur of his thought, without betraying his envy of a rival. Our 
fellowship with beautiful and glorious intellects is fettered by ne forms, and influ- 
enced by no ceremonies; our admiration is rendered without desire or expectation ; 
and our silent communion is subject to none of the misinterpreted looks and misap- 
prehended words which so often convert the friend into the foe in the intercourse of 
life. No conventional institutes command us to recognize pretension, to salute the 
slanderer, to practise civilities with the uncivilized, and be traitors to ourselves be- 
cause we dread the world’s decrees. From the still chambers of our mind’s ima- 
gery we shut out the groveller, the sensualist, the calumniator, and the illread 
and illbred beings, who, born but to propagate, grope and drivel, from their birth 
to burial. We converse, unseen and unheard, with the noblest and proudest emana- 
tions of the spirit, and nothing base or worldly blends with the bright current of 
our thought. Of the corruptions, abasements and atrocities of common life we 
nothing know, and nothing wish to learn. The mere routine of handicraft and 
tilth, of merchandise and stocks, we care not to understand and appreciate; but 
to the martyred patriot, the outlawed hero, the calumniated sage, and the op 
of every age and clime, we render the homage of our grief and admiration. We sit 
amidst the hoarded treasures of mind, and behold the thousand paths by which it 
ascended to renown, or wandered into darkness and oblivion. Its trials and strug- 
gles, its errors and perils, its triumphs and dishonours—all are revealed to our dis- 
passionate contemplation. We never scrutinize the undissembling page as we 
would the treacherous face of man. Sophistry or untruth, when conveyed im lan- 
uage, we may arraign, refute, and condemn ; but who shall fathom the depth of 
living man’s dissimulation, or read the history of his imaginingsin his countenance ? 
He often sins the most, who never was accused of sin. The convenient policy of 
the world protects him, and the doctrine of expediency exonerates him from eve 
imputation of evil. The more, therefore, we have shrunk from» the scheming mul- 
titades around us, the more ardently have we loved our books—especially the racy, 
shrewd, quaint and delightful ancients. Many an obscure stall and dim recess have 
we explored in search of antique curiosities and odd relations ; and many: a. time, 
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when giving a little piece of silver for an intellectual gem, have we smiled at the 
simple ignorance of the vender and the folly of those who permitted such works. 
as we beheld to pass into his possession. We know not whether there are many 
who think and feel as.we do, but we have resolved to commence a series of papers. 
illustrative of books and pamphlets almost forgotten, nearly all of which relate to 
the early history of our native land. 

The first we shall review is the “Key to the Language of America,” by Roger 
Williams, the pious, liberal], disinterested and enterprising founder of Rhode Island ; 
and well is it made the first of the collections of the Historical Society of that 
State, for within even a greater compass we have never met with the same infor- 
mation and amusement. Unlike the malign philanthropists of modern days, who 
benefit mankind by inventing new drops, tread mills and solitary cells, and per- 
secute with rancour all dissenters from their opinions, Roger Williams, though ex- 
patriated, excommunicated and proscribed, both by Episcopacy and Puritanism, 
never, for a moment, forgot the humanities of life nor the sanctities of religion, 
but, with godlike beneficence, succoured his famishing persecutors and forewarned 
them of that impending Indian vengeance which they had provoked by aggression, 
injustice, dishonesty and violence. The character of this great man demands the 
veneration of every legislator and every Christian; for, whether as a layman or 
ecclesiastic, his deeds were as noble as his mind was exalted and enlarged. Nei- 
ther austere nor bigoted, he exacted no authority he was not willing to impart, he 
claimed no immunities he was not prepared to confer. He was the first in this 
country to perceive and develope the inconsistency of the Pilgrims, who denounced 
even while flying from denunciation, and anathematized their fellow wanderers 
while yet the dreadful voice of the Star Chamber was in their hearts. He was 
the first to deprecate the union of civil and ecclesiastical authority and to demon- 
strate the absurdity of governing Christians by the sanguinary laws of the treach- 
erous and rebellious Jews. He required for all mankind, not merely toleration, 
but religious freedom; and the relentless persecution he endured from the presby- 
ters of Massachusetts, on the promulgation of this noble sentiment, exalted, by the 
contrast, and perpetuated his benignant character. He was neither a timeserver 
nor a sycophant, for he plainly told the Puritans that the royal charter conferred upon 
them no right to the patrimonial possessions of the aborigines. He acted on his 
own precept; and, as an inevitable consequence, never, during a long life, did he 
receive insult or wrong from the preeminently just and highminded Red Men 
around him. He was born in Wales in 1598, and died in Providence, the city of 
his refuge and foundation, in 1683, aged eightyfive years—in everything, the phe- 
nomenon of his age. 

None knew the tribes of our wilderness better than Roger Williams, for not one 
of all the refugees was so immediately associated with them. He went into the 
wilds alone; he bought his field called Whatcheer, built his hut, and toiled for his. 
bread, unaided and alone. The Wampanoag, the Narragansett and the Pequod 
Sagamores, Metacom, Miantunimu, and Sassacus, whom even a Machiavel could 
not have deceived, dwelt in the wilderness around him and watched his daily deeds. 
But they saw that he was a just, disinterested and good man—that he spake not 
honied words which turned into gall, did not love his own (the severest reproach) 
and wore not a mask to hide his face from the sun. Therefore, they revered him 
as a sachim and manitto, and peace and prosperity attended him on his pilgrimage. 

Such was the man, whose admirable exposition of Indian rites, laws, manners 
and usages, is now before us; such was the man who by the hallowed influence of 
his character was enabled, more than once, to save his unchristian foes from utter 
annihilation. 

After an argumentative introduction, avowing his belief that the aborigines are 
the descendants of the lost ten tribes, he arranges his observations on the character of 
the Ninnuock (or Men,)as they called themselves, under thirtytwo chapters, each of 
which is devoted to one topic, such as salutation, eating, sleeping, government, or 
dress; a brief preface leads to a vocabulary of the terms appropriate to the subject, in- 
terspersed with philosophic observations, and every division is concluded by three 
or four verses, quaint yet beautiful. He commences with salutation. ‘‘ What cheare, 
petop ?” is the general salutation toward them ; then follow all the phrases significant 
of recognition and welcome. On the Indian word which means, “I have no name,” 
he remarks: “ Obscure and mean persons amongst them have no names; nullius 
numiri, as the Lord Jesus foretells his followers that their names should be cast out 

as not worthy to be named. Againe, because they abhorre to name the Dead, 
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though the natives hold the soul to live ever, in that respect, if any of their sachims 
or neighbours die who were of their names, they lay down those names as dead.” 
On the words “I thank you for your love,” his observation is: “I have acknow- 
ledged amongst them a heart sensible of kindnesses, and have reaped kindness 
againe from many, seaven years after when I myself had forgotten.” The conclu- 
sion of the chapter is very beautiful. “From these courteous salutations observe in 
generall: There is a savour of civility and courtesie even amongst these wild 
Americans, both amongst themselves and towards strangers. More particular,” (a 
phrase which he repeats at the close of every chapter,) 


“ The courteous pagan shall condemn 
Uncourteous Englishmen, 
Who live like foxes, beares and wolves, 
Or lyon in his den; 
Let none sing blessings to their souls, 
For that they courteous are ; 
The wild barbarians, with no more 
Than nature, goe so far. 
If nature’s sons, both wild and tame, 
Humane and courteous be: 
How ill becomes it sonnes of God 
To want humanity ?” 


The caption of the second chapter is Eating and Entertainment, and, after the 
customary lexicon of festival terms, he defines the word Nokehick, parched meal ; 
and proceeds, “ which is a readie, very wholesome food, which they eate with a little 
water, hot or cold. I have travelled with neere two hundred of them at once, neere 
one hundred miles through the woods, every man carrying a little basket of it at 
his back—sufficient for a man for three or four daies. ith this readie provision, 
and their bows and arrowes, are they readie, and travell at an houres warni 
With a spoonful of this meal and a spoonful of water from the brooke, have I made 
many a good dinner and supper.” He then gives the authentic aboriginal designa- 
tions (which the whites, as usual, have corrupted) for maize boiled whole, and corn 
pottage, namely, for the former mstiquatash, and the latter, nasdump, and concludes 
his remarks upon the unlimited hospitality of the tribes by an assertion he had 
countless opportunities of proving: “It is a strange truth that a man shall gene- 
rally find more free entertainment and refreshing amongst these barbarians than 
amongst thousands that call themselves Christians.” And again he dismisses his 
subject with his complement of poetry : 


«Coarse bread and water’s most their fare— 

O England’s diet fine ; 

Thy cup runs ore with plenteous store 
Of wholesome beare and wine. 

Sometimes God gives them fish or flesh, 
Yet they ’re content without ; 

And what comes in they part to friends 
And strangers round about. 

God’s providence is rich to his, 
Let none distrustful be ; 

In wildernesse, in great distresse, 
These Ravens have fed me.” 


In the third chapter, on Sleep and Lodgings, the Indians, like the Hebrews, are 
said to consider dreams as immediate revelations of God’s will, and they are wont 
to arise and pray to Kautantowit, the Great Spirit of Sowanieu (the Southwest) 
as of old did David and the prophets; and when they dream of the sun, an object 
of adoration, darting a beam into the breast, they instantly set their house in order 
and prepare to die. Roger Williams, however, is chary of his observations in this 
chapter, contenting himself with illustrative stanzas, admirably conceived and ex- 
pressed. ‘Sweet rest,” says he, “ is not confined to soft beds, for, not only God 
gives his beloved sleep on hard lodgings, but also nature and custom gives sound 
sleep to these Americans on the earth, on a boord or mat. More particular ; 


God gives them sleep on ground or straw, 
On sedgy mats or boord, 
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When English softest beds of doune 
Sometimes no sleep afoord. 

I have known them leave their house or mat, 
To lodge a friend or stranger, 

When Jews and Christians oft have sent 
Christ Jesus to a manger!” 


Under the title “ Consanguinitie,” he says, “there are no beggars among them 
nor fatherlesse children ;” and “their affections are very strong—I have knowne a 
father take so grievously the losse of his child, that he hath cut and stabbed himself 
with grief.” Yet these are the people called insensate brutes, wild beasts and hell- 
hounds, by missionaries and doctors of divinity. Well may we apply to such 
bigoted and vindictive judges the language uttered two hundred years ago— 


* Boast not, proud English! of thy birth and blood, 
Thy brother Indian is by birth as good. 
Make sure thy second birth, else thou shalt see 
Heaven ope to Indians wild, but shut to thee.” 


Our limits will not allow us to give even the titles of the several chapters, much 
less to speak of their contents now; we shall, therefore, cite some of the isolated 
remarks of this learned, just and liberal man which demonstrate the minds, feelings 
and habits of the aborigines. They were thoroughly known to him, and he could 
not err. 


 Nickquenum, I am going, is a solemne word amongst them, and no man will 
offer any hindrance to him who, after absence, is going to visit his Family.” “The 
women line the house with embroydered mats, and call them mannotatbana, or 
hangings.” ‘The natives are very exact and punctuall in the bounds of their 
lands belonging to this or that prince or people, notwithstanding a sinful! opinion 
amongst many that Christians havea right to Heathens land.” Every one is a hea- 
then or heretic whom politicians wish to plunder or polemies to condemn. “ When 
a field is to be broken up, they have a very loving, sociable, speedy way to despatch 
it. All the neighbours, men and women, forty, fifty, a hundred, joyne and come in to 
helpe freely. With friendly joyning, they brake up their fields, build their forts, hunt 
the woods, stop and kill fish in the rivers, it being true with them as with all the 
world: by concord, little things grow greate—by discord, the greatest come to no- 
thing.” Yet these, we are told, are selfish, sluggard, sanguinary wretches, whom 
law and religion require us to exterminate. Custome hath used their minds 
and bodies to” a state of public nudity, “and in such freedom from any wantonesse, 
that I have never seen that wantonesse amongst them, as, with griefe, in Europe.” 
The ——— philanthropists of our day, however, abandon the banished red men 
of the West, to sympathize with the prurient desires of sooty African baboons. 
They would mingle the blood of Christians with that of the accursed, and populate 
the land of chivalry with mestizoes and mulattoes. Was female honour ever respected 
by the negroes? Was it ever violated by the Indians? “I could never discover,” 
continues the enlightened Governor of Rhode Island, “that excesse of scandalous sins 
amongst them which Europeaboundeth with. Drunkennesse and gluttony, they know 
not what sins they be ; and although they have not so much to restrain them as the 
English have, yet a man shall never hear of such crimes amongst them, of robberies, 
murthers, adulteries, as amongst the English.” 


“ Adulteries, murthers, robberies, thefts, 
Wild Indians punish these! 

And hold the scales of justice so 
That no man farthing leese. 

When Indians hear the horrid filths 
Of Irish, English men, 

The horrid oaths and murthers late; 
Thus say these Indians then— 

“We weare no clothes, have many gods, 
And yet. our sins are lesse: 

You are barbarians, pagans wild; 
Your lands, the wildernesse!” 


Well might they say it, and well may they charge upon their invaders those 
grovelling vices which the Paleface, in the accomplishment of his own evil purpo- 
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ses, inflicted on them. The days of their dominion are passed; their spoilers have 
impoverished, degraded, and banished them from their homes and the sepulchres of 
their fathers: and now they would condemn their souls to an eternity of torture, 
unless they will embrace the religion of their tyrants. The blue waters yet dance 
along the shores of many a Sachimdtonck, but the men of the leaves will visit 
them no more. The waves yet wash the shell-fish, whence, in their simplicity, they 
obtained their wompam and suckauhock (white and black money,) but the civilized 
robber is on the sea and the land; and among the millions of their foes, no Roger 
Williams now exists to paint them as they lived in their native wilds, and 
vindicate those who are friendless, against the innumerable calumnies of their 
powerful oppressors. 


The next rare book, which, from its historical associations as well as its individual 
interest, claims our examination, is the Narrative of the Captivity of Colonel Ethan 
Allen, the gallant and renowned commander of the Green Mountain Boys, during 
the earlier period of the American Revolution. A more fearless, independent, 
American spirit never thrilled and glowed; a more resolved and chivalric soldier 
never bled on the field of Liberty; and the annals of revolution, sanguinary 
and remorseless as they are, can present very few, if any, who have suffered in the 
holy cause of human freedom, so long and deeply, without forsaking their integrity 
or dishonouring their manhood. Freeborn, his first breath was the air of liberty ; 
bred among the green hills of the north, he bowed not in reverence to any but the 
Infallible ; inured, even from his early childhood, to hardship and peril, his forti- 
tude and courage were unchangeable principles, not momentary impulses ; and 
every faculty off his heroic mind was wisely adapted to the fierce partisan and 
frontier warfare he was destined to wage, and the protracted sufferings he was 
doomed to endure. The discipline of severe education, intellectual refinement and 
sensibility, would have unfitted him for the responsible station he was summoned 
to assume in the perilous van of the revolutionary contest. Therefore, we should 
anticipate from the autobiographer of the camp no manifestations of scholarship, 
no purity and perfection of style, no studied tropes and elaborate metaphors, no 
eloquent apostrophes or pathetic sentiments, but a straightforward, downright, sim- 

le, honest relation of the events with which he mingled in his military character. 

e was ever found in the forefront of adventure and danger, and the spirit that 
impelled him to the fulfilment of his daring enterprizes, was never bewildered by 
conflicting counsels, nor dismayed by any obvious improbabilities of success. He 
dared to do what daunted others to imagine; for with him the achievement of 
transatlantic freedom and independence was paramount to every other project and 
intent. Hence, he has portrayed his adventures and his wrongs without amplifica- 
tion, or reserve, or ornament, content to reveal his experience in the bold, con- 
cise and energetic language of Freedom’s incorruptible soldier. While depicting 
**the cruel and relentless disposition and behaviour of the enemy towards the pri- 
soners in their power,” the veteran asserts that he has “made Truth his invariable 
guide.” We cannot doubt his assertion, however reluctant we may be to believe 
that any civilized and Christian people, whatever might be their provocations, could 
pereente the enormities which characterised the British system of warfare: for 

is veracity is corroborated by almost every history of that lamentable epoch, and 
especially by Dr Thatcher, in his Military Journal. Thrill and shudder, then, as 
all must do in whom feeling is not dead—we must peruse the dreadful record of 
wrath and revenge, and while we lament, confess its truth. The Narrative was 
written in 1779, and the edition from which we quote was published by the pio- 
neers of cisatlantic printing, the Messieurs Thomas, in 1807. 

After an assertion, somewhat supererogant, that he had read, with “ philosophical 
horror, the history of nations doomed to perpetual slavery,” the gallant officer in- 
forms us that, immediately subsequent to the massacre of Lexington, he was direct- 
ed by the colony of Connecticut to organize the brave and hardy mountaineers 
around him, and surprise Ticonderoga, the Gibraltar of the Lakes. This was 
effected on the 10th of May, 1775, by a judgment as profound as it was daring ;— 
Crown Point was taken immediately after; Arnold captured the armed English 
sloop at St Johns, and lake Champlain was completely in the power of the Americans. 

ot satisfied with his achievement and renown, Colonel Allen desired and ob- 
tained a command in the army of Schuyler and Montgomery, which was ordered 
to invade Canada, and was sent forward with letters of pacification to the Canadians, 
which defined the causes and objects of attack. The indignities and injuries which 
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the Americans had endured from the British ministry, were the incentives to hosti- 
lities, and the English garrisons, not the inhabitants of the country, were the pow- 
ers to be assailed. The Colonel fulfilled his mission, though fatigue, famine, the 
inclement elements, the pathless woods, and the ambushed foe, conspired to vanquish 
him. Returning to the Isle au Noix, he rejoined the army of General Montgomery, 
who now held undivided command, and aided in the circumvallation of the fortress 
of St Johns, which soon after surrendered. But, much to his disappointment, for 
he loved the stirring events of siege or battle, he was again desired by the ill-fated 
General to reconnoitre the country, and “observe the disposition, designs, and move- 
ments of the inhabitants.” Once more he faithfully discharged his office of nego- 
ciation and policy, and had reached La Prairie, on his return to the camp, when it 
was proposed to him by Colonel Brown, who commanded about two hundred men, 
to return to Longueil, procure canoes, and cross the St Lawrence on the north of 
Montreal, with his guard and as many more soldiers as he could obtain, while his 
friend advanced to the south of the city, and they simultaneously made a night 
attack upon one of the strongholds of English power. With great difficulty and 
danger, Colonel Allen conveyed one hundred and ten men across the river, and, as 
daylight dawned, having stationed videttes with orders to permit no one to pass, and 
marked well his ground of defence, he awaited, with anxiety, the huzzas which 
should signalize the arrival of Colonel Brown on the opposite side of the city. 
Meanwhile, hour after hour went by—the sun ascended the heavens, and the daunt- 
less man was assured that he must effect his retreat over the broad stream, contend 
with an overmastering force, or surrender without a blow. His boats were too 
few to contain even his little band; he would leave none behind, and, therefore, 
the first project was impracticable; the last, in his estimation, was womanly, and 
he resolved to maintain his position. This he would probably have effected but 

for the escape of a spy, who instantly alarmed the garrison, and Sir Guy Carleton 

at once despatched a force against the reckless invaders, with which it seemed 

madness to contend. But the Colonel did contend, till treachery and slaughter 
had reduced his men to thirtyone, when he capitulated under the guarantee of 
personal honour and good quarters, for the corrupted and infuriated savages were 

yelling for his blood. He did not imagine that he had to deal with the barbarians 
of Christendom! 

He was rescued from the Wild Men of the Forest, and reserved for a lingering, 
agonizing captivity in the land of his ancestors, compared with which the Red 
King’s torture would have been a momentary pang. Scarce had he entered, a 
prisoner of war, the barrackyard of Montreal, ere General Prescott, learning that 
he was the Colonel Allen who captured Ticonderoga, saluted him with the gross- 
est billingsgate, and menaced him with personal chastisement; to which the hardy 
American, with his usual resolution, replied that “his fist was the beetle of mor- 
tality for him” if he dared to strike. An honourable Highland gentleman inter- 
posed, and the shameless scene was closed by Prescott swearing, after the genuine 
English formula, that the Colonel should “grace a halter at T'yburn,” when he 
reached the British coast. So desperate, at this juncture, was the condition of 
every rebel who fell into the power of the tory chieftains of England, that such an 
announcement, as it deferred the destiny of the captive, was heard with something 
like pleasure: for, during at least four of the seven years’ war, the American pri- 
soners endured the bitterest and most infamous punishments to which sanguinary 
laws have consigned the malefactor. On the afternoon of the day which dawned 
upon his brilliant hopes, the brave officer was loaded with irons and incarcerated 
in the hold of the Gaspee schooner of war. We quote his description of the mana- 

cles with which British magnanimity loaded an officer of the American army, who 
had surrendered under the stipulation that he should enjoy the treatment of a gen- 
tleman! “The handcuff was of the common size and form, but my leg irons 
would weigh thirty pounds: the bar was eight feet long; the shackles that en- 
compassed my ancles were very tight, and would weigh forty weight. The irons 
were so close upon my ancles that I could not lie down in any other manner than 
on my back,” and “ having a desire to lie down on my side, which the closeness 
of the irons forbid, I desired the captain to loosen them for that purpose, but was 
denied. The captain’s name was Royal, who said that his express orders were to 
treat me with such severity.” From this den of darkness, he addressed frequent 
letters to Carleton and Prescott, demanding the gentlemanly treatment he had 
rendered to his Ticonderoga prisoners ; but no answer ever came, while, day by 
day, he bore the insolent taunts and cowardly insults of renegades and royalists. 
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From the Gaspee he was conveyed on board of another armed vessel, commanded 
by Captain McCloud, the same who had remonstrated with Prescott, and thence he 
was transferred to the ship of Captain Littlejohn, both of whom are mentioned by 
the gallant American with gratitude, respect, and admiration. They were high- 
minded gentlemen, and knew how far it was consistent with their characters to 
comply with the merciless requisitions of their superiors. Their names will be 
honoured and revered by the posterity of those to whom, in their hour of triumph, 
they showed that mercy none ever had a better right to claim. But the deep and 
bitter cup of captivity was now to be drunk to the dregs, and we strongly sympa- 
thise with the suffering, and participate the spirit of Colonel Allen, while we re- 
vive and perpetuate his record of those oppressions and inhumanities by which 
Great Britain sought to humble, dishonour, and crush the spirits whom she had 
neither the policy to respect, nor the justice to govern. 

“T was then taken on board a vessel called the Adamant, together with the 
prisoners taken with me, and put under the power of an English merchant from 
London, whose name was Brook Watson: a man of malicious and cruel disposition, 
and who was probably excited, in the exercise of his malevolence, by a junto of 
tories, who sailed with him to England; among whom were Col. Guy Johnson, 
Col. Closs, and their attendants and associates, to the number of about thirty. 

“ All the ship’s crew, Col. Closs, in his personal behaviour excepted, behaved 
towards the prisoners with that spirit of bitterness which is the peculiar character- 
istic of tories, when they have the friends of America in their power, measuring 
their loyalty to the English King by the barbarity, fraud, and deceit, which they 
exercise towards the whigs. 

“A small place in the vessel, enclosed with white-oak plank, was assigned for 
the prisoners, and for me among the rest. I should imagine that it was not more 
than twenty feet one way, and twentytwo the other. Into this place we were all, 
to the number of thirtyfour, thrust and handcuffed, two prisoners more being added 
to our number; in this circumference we were obliged to eat and perform all other 
offices, during the voyage to England; and were insulted by, every blackguard 
sailor and tory on board, in the cruellest manner; but what is the most surprizing 
is, that not one of us died in the passage. When I was first ordered to go into the 
filthy enclosure, through a small sort of door, I positively refused, and endeavoured 
to reason the before named Brook Watson out of a conduct so derogatory to every 
sentiment of honour and humanity, but all to no purpose, my men being forced in 
the den already; and the rascal who had the charge of the prisoners commanded 
me to go immediately in among the rest. He farther added that the place was 
good enough for a rebel; that it was impertinent for a capital offender to talk of 
honour or humanity; and that anything short of a halter was too good forme; and 
that that would be my portion soon after I landed in-England; for which purpose 
only I was sent thither. About the same time a Lieut. among the tories insulted 
me in a grievous manner, saying that I ought to have been executed for my re- 
bellion against New-York, and spit in my face; upon which, though I was hand- 
cuffed, I sprang at him with both hands, and knocked him partly down, but he 
scrambled along into the cabin, and I after him; there he got under the protection 
of some men with fixed bayonets, who were ordered to make ready to drive me 
into the place aforementioned. I challenged him to fight, notwithstanding the im- 
pediments that were on my hands, and had the exalted pleasure to see the rascal 
tremble for fear; his name I have forgot, but Watson ordered his guard to get me 
into the place with the other prisoners, dead or alive; and I had almost as lieve 
die as do it, standing out until they environed me round with bayonets; and bru- 
tish, prejudiced, abandoned wretches they were, from whom I could expect nothing 
but death or wounds. However, I told them that they were good honest fellows; 
that I could not blame them; that I was only in a dispute with a calicoe merchant, 
who knew not how to behave towards a gentleman of the military establishment. 
This was spoke rather to appease them for my own preservation, as well as to treat 
Watson with contempt ; but still I found that they were determined to force me 
into the wretched circumstances, which their prejudiced and depraved minds had 
prepared for me. Therefore, rather than die, I submitted to their indignities, be- 
ing drove with bayonets into the filthy dungeon, with the other prisoners, where 
we were denied fresh water, except a small allowance, which was very inadequate 
to our wants; and, in consequence of the stench of the place, each of us was soon 
followed with a diarrhoea and fever, which occasioned an intolerable thirst. When 
we asked for water, we were, most commonly, instead of obtaining it, insulted and 
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derided; and, to add to all the horrours of the place, it was so dark that we could 
not see each other, and were overspread with body lice. About forty days we ex- 
isted in this manner, when the Land’s End of England was discovered from the 
masthead; soon after which the prisoners were taken from their gloomy abode, be- 
ing permitted to see the light of the sun, and breathe the fresh air, which to us was 
very refreshing.” ; 

He was landed at Falmouth, and exhibited, as a savage American rebel, to the 
populace, on his route to Pendennis Castle; while Brook Watson hurried up to 
London to procure the writ for his execution. In this, however, he was disappoint- 
ed. Too many and too important prisoners were in the power of Washington, 
and, much as Lord North desired the infamous death of Colonel Allen, he dared 
not command it, lest retaliation should follow. The natural anxieties of the 
captive, however, were not allayed by any communication on the subject, and, 
since they could not kill, his insolent Cornwall visitants improved the safe occa- 
sion to torture the chained giant. But he lost not his selfpossessionforsook not 
his integrity—propitiated not his foes. He dealt in open defiance; wrote letters 
to Congress, requiring them to avenge his threatened death, which he knew would 
fall into the hands of the ministry ; told his enemies that if they waited till Ameri- 
ca was conquered before he was hanged, that he should die of old age; and moral- 
ized like a philosopher on the fate with which he was menaced. : 

“T could not but feel, inwardly, extremely anxious for my fate. This I how~ 
ever concealed from the prisoners, as well as from the enemy, who were perpetu- 
ally shaking the halter at me. I nevertheless treated them with scorn and con- 
tempt: and, having sent my letter to the ministry, could conceive of nothing more: 
in my power but to keep up my spirits, and behave in a daring, soldier-like manner, 
that [ might exhibit a good sample of American fortitude. Such a conduet, I 
judged, would have a more probable tendency to my preservation than concession 
and timidity. This, therefore, was my deportment; and I had lastly determined, 
in my own mind, that if a cruel death must inevitably be my portion, I would face 
it undaunted; and, though I greatly rejoice that I have returned to my country 
and friends, and to see the power and pride of Great Britain humbled; yet I am 
confident I could then have died without the least appearance of dismay. 

“T now clearly recollect that my mind was so resolved, that I would not have 
trembled or shown the least fear, as I was sensible it could not alter my fate, nor 
do more than reproach my memory, make my last act despicable to my enemies, 
and eclipse the other actions of my life. For l reasoned thus, that nothing was 
more common than “for men to die with their friends around them, weeping and 
lamenting over them, but not able to help them, which was in reality not different 
in the consequence of it from such a death as I was apprehensive of; and, asdeath 
was the natural consequence of animal life, to which the laws of nature subject 
mankind, to be timorous and uneasy as to the event or manner of it, was inconsist- 
ent with the character of a philosopher or soldier. The cause I was engaged in, 
I ever viewed worthy hazarding my life for, nor was I, in the most critical mo- 
ments of trouble, sorry that I engaged in it; and, as to the world of spirits, though 
I knew nothing of the mode or manner of it, I expeeted, nevertheless, when I 
should arrive at such a world, that I should be as well treated as other gentlemen 
of my merit.” 

Having thus prepared himself for the worst, the Colonel resolved to enjoy exist- 
ence while it lasted, and when his curious visitors deigned to request him to * make 

free in conversation,” he told them he was a freeman, and Freedom’s champion ; 
and when they inquired his occupation, proclaimed himself a conjurer, and boasted 
that he had conjured them out of Ticonderoga. He offered to fight the cockne 
with his shackles, bantered the sightseekers, glorified his country, drank punc 
with the goaler, and syllogized with the clergyman. From the castle of Pendennis 
he was conveyed on board the Solebay frigate, commanded by Symonds, a haughty, 
illmannered and revengeful man, who denied him the privilege of the deck, immu- 
red him in the squalid and stifling cabletire, prevented every effort of benevolence 
to relieve his wants, ordered all contributions of necessary stores away from his 
ship, execrated him as a rebel, and blasphemed and outraged common humanit 
during the protracted and tempestuous voyage from Falmouth to the Cove of Cor 
and thence to the harbour of Cape Fear. It was an absurdity to imagine the existence 
of human feeling in such a man, and therefore vain to appeal to his sensibility, 
manhood, honour or justice. Equally vain, at that time, ere Burgoyne was humbled, 
were remonstrances and threats of retaliation, for the haughty Siegiidinions replied 
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that Washington dared not misuse his majesty’s servants—that the whole gang of 
mutineers would be hanged—and not a solitary sawney, teague or cockney ever 
have an opportunity to calumniate the American republicans. Colonel Allen’s 
only alternative, then, was patient endurance of wanton indignities and wrongs. 

A detachment of British troops having been sent on a marauding excursion, up 
Brunswick river, were fired upon and driven back by the unerring marksmen who 
hovered along the coast, and the curses which were showered on the backwoods 
rebels, by the discomfited fugitives, kindled again the heroic genius and encouraged 
the brave heart of the captive. 

From North Carolina he was despatched by the way of New York to Halifax; 
and a worse than Symonds was his tyrant now. The Mercury, in which he was 
transported, was commanded by one Montague, whose cruelty was exasperated to 
the frenzy of hatred, by Tryon, Kemp, and other tories, whom a suffering people 
had driven from their offices and pensions. The narrative, however, is so deeply 
fraught with painful descriptions, that we forbear to enlarge upon his imprisonment 
in the dungeons of Halifax, and the scenes of horror and agony and loath- 
someness he was compelled to behold. The soul sickens over the reiterated atro- 
cities of the foe. At last, on his arrival in New York, Colonel Allen was admitted 
to parole, through the representations of a Captain Smith, to whom he had revealed 
the existence of a conspiracy to assassinate the officers and seize the ship on the 
passage from Canada. This captain, it appears, had entertained the colonel with 
the courtesy and kindness of a gentleman, and the American never forgot his friends 
or forgave his foes. He was now at liberty to observe and record the tender mer- 
cies of those who offered pardon where there was no offence, demanded repentance 
for the unhallowed desire of freedom, and, as the price of their renewed protection, 
insisted upon hanging only the whole congress and all the officers of the revo- 
lutionary army ! 

’ We shall now present, at length, Colonel Allen’s picture of the New York prisons 
and hospitals under the dominion of an English Admiral and Baronet, and the de- 
scription of that horrible conciegerie, (now the Record Office) the Provost of the 
Park. 

“I now found myself on parole, and restricted to the limits of the city of New- 
York, where I soon projected means to live in some measure agreeable to my rank, 
though [ was destitute of cash. My constitution was almost worn out by such a 
long and barbarous captivity. The enemy gave out that I was crazy, and wholly 
unmanned, but my vitals held sound, nor was I delirious any more than I have been 
from youth up; but my extreme circumstances, at certain times, rendered it politi- 
ca] to act in some measure the madman; and, in consequence of a regular diet 
and exercise, my blood recruited, and my nerves in a great measure recovered 
their former tone, strength and usefulness, in the course of six months. 

“ T next invite the reader to a retrospective sight and consideration of the dole- 
ful scene of inhumanity exercised by Gen. Sir William Howe, and the army under 
his command, towards the prisoners taken on Long-Island, on the 27th day of 
August, 1776 ; sundry of whom were, in an inhuman and barbarous manner, mur- 
dered after they had surrendered their arms; particularly a Gen. Odel, or Wood- 
hul, of the militia, who was hacked to pieces with cutlasses, when alive, by the 
light horsemen, and a Capt. Fellows, of the continental army, who was thrust 
through with a bayonet, of which wound he died instantly. , 

“Sundry others were hanged up by the neck till they were dead; five on the 
limb of a white oak tree, and without any reason assigned, except that they were 
fighting in defence of the only blessing worth preserving. And indeed those who 
had the misfortune to fall into their hands at fort Washington, in the month of No- 
vember following, met with but very little better usage, except that that they were 
reserved from immediate death, to famish and die with hunger ; in fine, the word 
rebel, applied to any vanquished persons, without regard to rank, who were in the 
continental service, on the 27th of August aforesaid, was thought, by the enemy, 
sufficient to sanctify whatever cruelties they were pleased to inflict, death itself 
not excepted; but to pass over particulars which would swell my narrative far 
beyond my design. ; 

“ The private soldiers, who were brought to New-York, were crowded into 
churches, and environed with slavish Hessian guards, a people of a strange language, 
who were sent to America for no other design but cruelty and desolation; and at 
others, by merciless Britons, whose mode of communicating ideas, being intelli- 
gible in this country, served only to tantalize and insult the helpless and perishing ; 
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but, above all, the hellish delight and triumph of the tories over them, as they were 
dying by hundreds. This was too much for me to bear as a spectator ; for I saw 
the tories exulting over the dead bodies of their murdered countrymen. I have 
gone into the churches, and seen sundry of the prisoners in the agonies of death, 
in consequence of very hunger, and others speechless, and near death, biting 
pieces of chips; others pleading, for God’s sake, for something to eat, and at the 
same time shivering with the cold. Hollow groans saluted my ears, and despair 
seemed to be imprinted on every of their countenances. The filth in these 
churches, in consequence of diseases, was almost beyond description. The floors 
were covered with excrements. I have carefully sought to direct my steps so as 
to avoid it, but could not. They would beg for God’s sake for one copper, or mor- 
sel of bread. I have seen in one of these churches seven dead, at the same time, 
lying among the excrements of their bodies. 
“It was a common practice with the enemy, to convey the dead from these filthy 
places, in carts, to be slightly buried, and I have seen whole gangs of turies making 
derision, and exulting over the dead, saying, ‘there goes another load of damned 
rebels.’ I have observed the British soldiers to be full of their blackguard jokes, 
and vaunting on those occasions, but they appeared to me less malignant than 
tories. 
“The provision dealt out to the prisoners was by no means sufficient for the sup- 
port of life. It was deficient in quantity, and much more so in quality. The 
prisoners often presented me with a sample of their bread, which I certify was 
damaged to that degree, that it was loathsome and unfit to be eaten; and I am 
bold to aver it, as my opinion, that it had been condemned, and was of the very 
worst sort. I have seen and been fed upon damaged bread, in the course of my 
captivity, and observed the quality of such bread as has been condemned by the 
enemy, among which was very little so effectually spoiled as what was dealt out to 
these prisoners. Their allowance of meat (as they told me) was quite trifling, 
and of the basest sort. I never saw any of it, but was informed, bad as it was, 1t 
was swallowed almost as quick as they got hold of it. Isaw some of them suck- 
ing bones after they were speechless; others, who could yet speak, and had the 
use of their reason, urged me, in the strongest and most pathetic manner, to use 
my interest in their behalf; for you plainly see, said they, that we are devoted to 
death and destruction; and, after I had examined more particularly into their truly 
deplorable condition, and had become more fully apprized of the essential facts, I 
was persuaded that it was a premeditated and systematical plan of the British 
council, to destroy the youths of our land, with a view thereby to deter the country, 
and make it submit to their despotism ; but that I could not do them any material 
service, and that, by any public attempt for that purpose, I might endanger myself 
by frequenting places the most nauseous and contagious that could be conceived of. 
I refrained going into the churches, but frequently conversed with such of the 
prisoners as were admitted to come out into the yard, and found that the systemati- 
cal usage still continued. The guard would often drive me away with their fixed 
bayonets. A Hessian one day followed me five or six rods, but by making use of 
my legs, I got rid of the lubber. Sometimes I could obtain a little conversation, 
notwithstanding their severities, 
“T was in one of the churchyards, and it was rumoured among those in the 
church, and sundry of the prisoners came with their usual complaints to me, and 
among the rest a large boned, tall young man, as he told me, from Pennsylvania, : ’ 
who was reduced to a mere skeleton; he said he was glad to see me before he 
died, which he expected to have done last night, but was a little revived; he far- 
thermore informed me, that he and his brother had been urged to enlist into the 
British, but had both resolved to die first; that his brother had died last night, in 
consequence of that resolution, and that he expected shortly to follow him; but I 
made the other prisoners stand a little off, and told him, with a low voice, to enlist ; 
he then asked, whether it was right in the sight of God? I assured him that it 
was, and that duty to himself’ obliged him to deceive the British by enlisting and 
deserting the first opportunity; upon which he answered with transport, that he 
would enlist. I charged him not to mention my name as his adviser, lest it should 
get air, and I should be closely confined, in consequence of it. The integrity of 
these suffering prisoners is hardly credible. Many hundreds, I am confident, sub- 
mitted to death, rather than enlist in the British service, which, I am informed, 
they most generally were pressed to do. I was astonished at the resolution of the 
two brothers particularly ; it seems that they could not be stimulated to such ex- 
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ertions of heroism from ambition, as they were but obscure soldiers; strong, in- 
deed, must the internal principle of virtue be, which supported them to brave 
death, and one of them went through the operation, as did many hundred others. 
I readily grant that instances of public virtue are no excitement to the sordid and 
vicious, nor, on the other hand, will all the barbarity of Britain and Heshland 
awaken them to a sense of their duty to the public;.but these things will have 
their proper effect on the generous and brave. ‘The officers on parole were most 
of them zealous, if possible, to afford the miserable soldiery relief, and often con- 
sulted with one another on the subject, but to no effect, being destitute of the 
means of subsistence, which they needed; nor could the officers project any mea- 
sure which they thought would alter their fate, or so much as be a mean of get- 
ting them out of those filthy places to the privilege of the fresh air. Some pro- 
jected that all the officers should go in procession to Gen. Howe, and plead the 
cause of the perishing soldiers; but this proposal was negatived for the following 
reasons, viz. because that Gen. Howe must needs be well acquainted, and have a 
thorough knowledge of the state and condition of the prisoners in every of their 
wretched apartments, and that much more particular and exact than any officer on 
parole could be supposed to have, as the General had a return of the circumstances 
of the prisoners, by his own officers, every morning, of the number which were 
alive, as also the number which died every twentyfour hours; and consequently 
the bill of mortality, as collected from the daily returns, lay before him with all 
the material situations and circumstances of the prisoners; and provided the offi- 
cers should go in procession to Gen. Howe, according to the projection, it would 
give him the greatest affront, and that he would either retort upon them, that it was 
no part of their parole to instruct him in his conduct to prisoners; and that they 
were mutinying against his authority, and, by affronting him, had forfeited their 
parole; or that, more probably, instead of saying one word to them, would order 
them all into as wretched a confinement as the soldiers whom they sought to re- 
lieve ; for, at that time, the British, from the General to the private centinel, were 
in full confidence, nor did they so much as hesitate, but that they should conquer 
the country. Thus the consultation of the officers was confounded and broken to 
pieces, in consequence of the dread, which at that time lay on their minds, of of- 
fending Gen. Howe; for they conceived so murderous a tyrant would not be too 
good to destroy even the officers, on the least pretence of an affront, as they were 
equally in his power with the soldiers; and, as Gen. Howe perfectly understood 
the condition of the private soldiers, it was argued that it was exactly such as he 
and his council had devised, and, as he meant to destroy them, it would be to no 
purpose for them to try to dissuade him from it, as they were helpless and liable 
to the same fate, on giving the least affront; indeed, anxious apprehensions dis- 
turbed them in their then circumstances. 

“ Meantime, mortality raged to such an intolerable degree among the prisoners, 
that the very schoolboys in the streets knew the mental design of it in some mea- 
sure; at least they knew that they were starved to death. Some poor women 
contributed to their necessity, till their children were almost starved; and all per- 
sons of common understanding knew that they were devoted to the cruelest and 
worst of deaths. It was also proposed by some to make a written representation 
of the condition of the soldiery, and the officers to sign it, and that it should be 
couched in such terms, as though they were apprehensive that the General was 
imposed upon by his officers, in their daily returns to him of the state and condition 
of the prisoners; and that therefore the officers, moved with compassion, were 
constrained to communicate to him the facts relative to them, nothing doubting 
but that they would meet with a speedy redress; but this proposal was most gene- 
rally negatived also, and for much the same reason offered in the other case; for 
it was conjectured that Gen, Howe’s indignation would be moved against such offi- 
cers as should attempt to whip him over his officers’ backs; that he would discern 
that himself was really struck at, and not the officers who made the daily returns; 
and therefore selfpreservation deterred the officers from either petitioning or re- 
monstrating to Gen. Howe, either verbally or in writing; as also the consideration 
that no valuable purpose to the distressed would be obtained.” 

“ Upon the best calculation I have been able to make from personal knowledge, 
and the many evidences I have collected in support of the facts, I learn that, of the 
prisoners taken on Long-Island, fort Washington, and some few others, at different 
times and places, about two thousand perished with hunger, cold, and sickness, oc- 
casioned by the filth of their prisons, at New-York, and a number more on their 
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e to the continental lines; most of the residue, who reached their friends, 
having received their death wound, could not be restored by the assistance of phy- 
sicians and friends; but, like their brother prisoners, fell a sacrifice to the relent- 
less and scientific barbarity of Britain.” : 

« Near the last of November I was admitted to parole in New-York, with many 
other American officers, and on the 22d day of January, 1777, was with them di- 
rected, by the British commissary of prisoners, to be quartered on the westerly part 
of Long-Island, and our parole continued. During my imprisonment there, no oc- 
currences worth observation happened. I obtained the means of living as well as 
I desired, which in a great measure repaired my constitution, which had been 
greatly injured by the severities ofan inhuman captivity. I now began to feel 
myself composed, expecting either an exchange, or continuance in good and ho- 
nourable treatment; but alas! my visionary expectations soon vanished. . The news 
of the conquest of Ticonderoga, by Gen. Burgoyne, and the advance of his army 
into the country, made the haughty Britons again feel their importance, and with 
that their insatiable thirst for cruelty. 

“ The private prisoners at New-York, and some of the officers on parole, felt 
the severity of it. Burgoyne was their to a standdemi-god. To him they paid 
adoration. In him the tories placed their confidence, “ and forgot the Lord, their 
God,” and served Howe, Burgoyne, and Knyphausen, “and became vile in their 
own imaginations, and their foolish hearts were darkened, professing” to be great 
politicians, and relying on foreign and merciless invaders, and with them seeking 
the ruin, bloodshed and destruction of their country, “became fools,” expecting 
with them to share a dividend in the confiscated estates of their neighbours and 
countrymen who fought for the whole country, and the religion and liberties there- 
of. “Therefore, God gave them over to strong delusions, to believe a lie, that 
they all might be damned.” 

“The 25th day of August I was apprehended, and, under pretext of artful, mean 
and pitiful pretences. that I had infrmged on my parole, taken from a tavern, where 
there were more than a dozen officers present, and, in the very place where those 
officers and myself were directed to be quartered, put under a strong guard and 
taken to New-York, where I expected to make my defence before the command- 
ing officer; but, contrary to my expectations, and without the least solid pretence 
of justice or a trial, was again encircled with a strong guard with fixed bayonets, 
and conducted to the provost-gaol in a lonely apartment, next above the dungeon, 
and was denied all manner of subsistence, either by purchase or allowance. The 
second day I offered a guinea for a meal of victuals, but was denied it, and the 
third day I offered eight Spanish milled dollars for a like favor, but was denied, 
and all that I could get out of the serjeant’s mouth, was that, by God he would 
obey his orders. I now perceived myself to be again in substantial trouble. In 
this condition I formed an oblique acquaintance with a Capt. Travis, of Virginia, 
who was in the dungeon below me, through a little hole which was cut with a 
penkife, through the floor of my apartment which communicated with the dun- 
geon ; it was a small crevice, through which I could discern but a very small part 
of his face at once, when he applied it to the hole ; but from the discovery of him 
in the situation which we were both then in, I could not have known him, which 
1 found to be true by an after acquaintance. I could nevertheless hold a conversa- 
tion with him, and soon perceived him to be a gentleman of high spirits, who had 
a high sense of honour, and felt as big as though he had been in a palace, and had 
treasures of wrath in store against the British. In fine, I was charmed with the 
spirit of the man; he had been near or quite four months in that dungeon, with 
murderers, thieves, and every species of criminals, and all for the sole crime of un- 
shaken fidelity to his country ; but his spirits were above dejection, and his mind 
unconquerable. I engaged to do him every service in my power, and, in a few 
weeks afterwards, with the united petitions of the officers in the provost, procured 
his dismission from the dark mansion of fiends, to the apartments of his pe- 
titioners. 

“ And it came to pass on the 3d day, at the going down of the sun, that I was 
presented with a piece of boiled pork, and some biscuit, which the sergeant gave 
me to understand was my allowance, and I fed sweetly on the same; but I in- 
dulged my appetite by degrees, and, in a few days more, was taken from that apart- 
ment, and conducted to the next loft or story, where there were above twenty con- 
tinental, and some militia officers, who had been taken, and imprisoned there, be- 
sides some private gentlemen, who had been dragged from their own homes to 
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that filthy place, by tories. Several of every denomination mentioned died there, 
some before, and others after I was put there. ; 

“The history of the proceedings relative to the provost only, were I particular, 
would swell a volume larger than this whole narrative. I shall therefore only no- 
tice such of the occurrences which are most extraordinary. 

“Capt. Vandyke bore, with an uncommon fortitude, near twenty months’ con- 
finement in this place, and in the mean time was very serviceable to others who 
were confined with him. The allegation against him, as the cause of his confine- 
ment, was very extraordinary ; he was accused of setting fire to the city of New- 
York, at the time the west part of it was consumed, when it was a known fact, 
that he had been in the provost a week before the fire broke out; and, in like man- 
ner, frivolous were the ostensible accusations against most of those who were there 
confined; the case of two militia officers excepted, who were taken in their at- 
tempting to escape from their parole; and probably there may be some other in- 
stances which might justify such a confinement. 

“ Mr William Miller, a committee-man, from West Chester County, and State 
of New York, was taken from his bed in the dead of night, by his tory neighbours, 
and was starved for three days and nights in an apartment of the same gaol; add 
to this the denial of fire, and that in a cold season of the year, in which time he 
walked day and night, to defend himself against the frost, and when he complained 
of such reprehensible conduct, the word rebel or committee-man was deemed by 
the enemy a sufficient atonement for any inhumanity that they could invent or in- 
flict. He was a man of good natural understanding, a close and sincere friend to 
the liberties of America, and endured fourteen months’ cruel imprisonment, with 
that magnanimity of soul which reflects honour on himself ana country. 

“‘ Major Levi Wells and Capt. Ozias Bissel were apprehended and taken under 
guard from their parole on Long-Island, to the provost, on as fallacious pretences 
as the former, and were there continued till their exchange took place, which was 
near five months. Their fidelity and zealous attachment to their country’s cause, 
which was more than commonly conspicuous, was undoubtedly the real cause of 
their confinement. ; 

“Major Brinton Payne, Capt. Flahaven, and Capt. Randolph, who had at differ- 
ent times distinguished themselves by their bravery, especially at the several ac- 
tions in which they were taken, were all the provocation they gave, for which 
they suffered about a year’s confinement, each in the same filthy 

“ A few weeks after my confinement, on the like fallacious and wicked pre- 
tences, was brought to the same place, from his parole on Long-Island, Major Otho 
Holland Williams, now a full Colonel in the continental army. In his character are 
united the gentleman, officer, soldier, and friend; he walked through the prison 
with an air of great disdain; said he, “Is this the treatment which gentlemen of 
the continental army are to expect from the rascally British, when in their power? 
Heavens forbid it!”” He was continued there about five months, and then ex- 
changed for a British Major. 

“John Fell, Esq., now a member of Congress for the State of New Jersey, was taken 
from his own house by a gang of infamous tories, and by order of a British General 
was sent to the provost, where he was continued near one year. The stench of the 
goal, which was very loathsome and unhealthy, occasioned a hoarseness of the lungs, 
which proved fatal to many who were there confined, and reduced this gentleman 
near to the point of death ; he was indeed given over by his friends who were 
about. him, and himself concluded he must die. I could not endure the thought that 
so worthy a friend to America should have his life stolen from him in such a mean, 
base, and scandalous manner, and that his family and friends should be bereaved of 
so great and desirable a blessing, as his farther care, usefulness and example might 
prove to them. I therefore wrote a letter to General Robertson, who co ed 
in town, and being touched with the most sensible feelings of humanity, which dic- 
tated my pen to paint dying distress in such lively colours that it wrought convie- 
tion even on the obduracy of a British General, and produced his order to remove 
the now honourable John Fell out of a goal, to private lodgings in town; in conse- 
quence of which he slowly recovered his health. There is so extraordinary a 
circumstance which intervened concerning this letter, that it is worth noticing. 

__ “Previous to sending it, I exhibited the same to the gentleman on whose behalf 
it was written, for his approbation, and he forbid me to send it, in the most positive 
and explicit terms; his reason was, ‘That the enemy know, by every morning’s re- 
port, the condition of all the prisoners, mine in particular, as are 0 ually 
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coming to my end for a considerable time, and they very well knew it, and likewise 
determined it should be accomplished, as they had served many others; that, to ask 
a favour would give the merciless enemy occasion to triumph over me in my last 
moments, and therefore I will ask no favours from them, but resign myself to my 
supposed fate.’ But the letter I sent without his knowledge, and I confess I had 
but little expectation from it, yet could not be easy till I had sent it. It 
may be worth a remark, that this gentleman was an Englishman born, and, from 
the beginning of the revolution, has invariably asserted and maintained the cause 
of liberty. 

“ The British have made so extensive an improvement of the provost during the 
present revolution, till of late, that a very short definition will be sufficient for the 
dullest apprehensions. It may be with propriety called the British Inquisition, and 
calculated to support their oppressive measures and designs by suppressing the 
spirit of liberty ; as also a place to confine the criminals and most infamous 
wretches of their own army, where many gentlemen of the American army, and 
citizens thereof, were promiscuously confined, with every species of criminals; but 
they divided into different apartments, and kept at as great a remove as circumstances 
permitted ; but it was nevertheless at the option of a villainous serjeant, who had 
the charge of the provost, to take any gentlemen from their room, and put them into 
the dungeon, which was often the case. At two different times I was taken down 
stairs for that purpose, by a file of soldiers with fixed bayonets, and the serjeant 
brandishing his sword at the same time, and having been brought to the door of the 
dungeon, I there flattered the vanity of the serjeant, whose name was Keef, by 
which means I procured the surprising favour to return to my companions; but 
some of the highmettled young gentlemen could not bear his insolence, and deter- 
mined to keep at a distance, and neither please or displease the villain, but none 
could keep clear of his abuse ; however, mild measures were the best; he did not 
hesitate to call us damned rebels, and use us with the coarsest language. The 
Captains Flahaven, Randolph, and Mercer, were the objects of his most flagrant 
and repeated abuses, who were many times taken to the dungeon, and there con- 
tinued at his pleasure. Captain Flahaven took cold in the dungeon, and was in a 
declining state of health, but an exchange delivered him, and in all probability 
saved his life. It was very mortifying to bear with the insolence of such a vicious, 
illbred, imperious rascal. Remonstrances against him were preferred to the com- 
mander of the town, but no relief could be obtained, for his superiors were 
undoubtedly well pleased with his abusive conduct to the gentlemen under the 
severities of his power; and remonstrating against his infernal conduct, only 
served to confirm him in his authority; and for this reason I never made any re- 
monstrances on the subject, and only stroaked him, for I knew that he was but a 
cat’s paw in the hands of the British officers, and that, if he should use us well, he 
would immediately be put out of that trust, and a worse man appointed to succeed 
him; but there was no need of making any new appointment; for Cunningham, their 
provost marshal, and Keef, his deputy, were as great rascals astheir army could boastof, 
except one Joshua Loring, an infamous tory, who was Commissary of prisoners; nor can 
any of these be supposed to be equally criminal with Gen. Sir William Howe and hisas- 
sociates, who prescribed and directed the murders and cruelties, which were by them 
perpetrated. ‘This Loring is a monster! There is not his like in human shape. He ex- 
hibits a smiling countenance, seems to wear a phiz of humanity, but has been instru- 
mentally capable of the most consummate acts of wickedness, which were first project- 
ed by an abandoned British council, clothed with the authority of a Howe, murdering 
premeditatedly in cold blood, near or quite two thousand helpless prisoners, and 
that in the most clandestine, mean and shaméful manner, in New-York. He is the 
most mean spirited, cowardly, deceitful, and destructive animal in God’s creation 
below, and legions of infernal devils, with all their tremendous horrors, are impa- 
tiently ready to receive Howe and him, with all their detestable accomplices, into 
the most exquisite agonies of the hottest region of hell fire.” 

This is severe and withering language, but the mercenary apostates to their 
country’s liberty merited the infamy to which they have been consigned. The war 
of the Revolution was characterized by the utmost excesses of passion ; merciless 
captivities, unrelenting slaughter, confiscation and pillage. It sundered and estranged 
the holiest affections; it clothed the coward with courage and the assassin with 
judicial authority ; it inspired the timid, and exasperated the meek; it dimmed the | 
beautiful light of humanity, and arrayed the dearest kindred against each other on 
the ficld of blood. The minds of men were overfraught with te universal excite- 
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ment, and the cruelties of the invaders and their red allies were avenged, not only 
on the corse-strewn scene of victory, but by the record of the wrongs and inhu- 
manities which signalized the ruthless warfare. That record, we think, should 
never be forgotten. Our fathers saw and felt the indignities and oppressions of the 
Dagons of their day, and they hurled their tyrants to the earth. Wesee the same 
vindictive spirit in the wandering islanders who condescend to demand our pa- 
tronage and calumniate our character; and we, too, feel and know that were we 
again subjected to the old dominion, the same exterminating vengeance would await 
what would, once more, be called insurrection and revolt. We may traffic, on 
terms of civility, with England: we may negociate with her amidst smiles and 
courtesies; individuals from either nation may be entertained with politeness and 
hospitality ; but let us never desire nor accept the proffer of a national friendship 
which must be insincere. There are no people on earth more unlike than the 
English and the Americans; and it is the excess of absurdity to believe that they 
can ever amalgamate. Can the monarchists of a thousand years love the republi- 
cans of half a century? Can the opulent aristocracy, whose glories arose from, the 
battleground of Hastings, deign to mingle with the democrats of yesterday? Can 
the assailants ever forget their humiliation, or the assailed their sufferings and their 
triumph? The leaves of the forest will be blue and the arch of heaven green ere 
our victory is forgiven, or their tyranny erased from remembrance. Commercial 
amities and the courtly civilities of diplomatists, it is the interest of each nation to 
nourish and perpetuate; but let no American Crt1zEN forget that the profoundest 
hatred of our institutions, and the uttermost contempt of our minds, manners and 
morals, burn in the bosoms of nearly all the flattered and worshipped foreigners 
who visit our land to retrieve their shattered fortunes, escape transportation to 
Botany Bay, or create huge tomes of calumnies wherewith to buy their bread and 
beef and beer in the pleasant retirement of St Giles’ or the Minories. Let none 
forget what is due to ourselves and our country; let all rekindle in their hearts the 
holy altar fire which guided our fathers through the perilous conflict for freedom 
and independence, and preserve, unsoiled and unimpaired, through life, the lofty 
spirit of the patriot and the conscious dignity of Liberty’s inheritors! 

To the spirited and patriotic projectors of the National Library, we earnestly 
recommend the republication of Colonel Allen’s narrative. It is the sterling though 
unadorned composition of a soldier who fought and suffered for his country’s eman- 
cipation from unnatural allegiance and haughty despotism. It illustrates, with the 
graphic and vivid eloquence of truth, the privations and perils, the oppressions and 
cruelties, through which our fathers passed; and it should be revived and trans- 
mitted to posterity as the invaluable testament and legacy of a gallant spirit whom 
temptations could not seduce, nor misfortunes dismay, nor menaces intimidate. The 
causes, developments and consequences of the contest, were as countless as they 
were palpable, and the dauntless friend of the heroic Stark has delineated all of 
them in their undisguised reality. 





SONNET TO OCEAN. 


CuancEtess, yet changeful Ocean! thine are Power and Majesty! 
And Beauty oft doth enter in thy palace-gates and walls, 
And Light flies down, and gilds thy gem, and greenweed-sprinkled halls, 
Where Terror, Death, and Darkness dwell, and ever love to be! 
Where are the blackest and brightest forms—monsters, and things 
Which mortal man may ne’er behold, and, thenceforth, be secure,— 
Ray-darting gems, bright gold, rich merchandize, and pearls sky-pure, 
Broad trees, deep coral groves, and pliant leaves, like fairies’ wings! 
Whence are thy waters, and thy living depths, O Ocean !—whence? 
Whence the clustering congregations of all past time, which shroud 
Thy form, or sleep within thee, an unforgotten, silent crowd— 
The bones, the wrecks, the arms of war,—so palpable and dense ? 
Whence thy black, eternal columns, ’neath which man never trod? 
Who gave thyself, and to thee, these !—the utterance of thy voice is—Gop. 
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THE DEATH CRIES OF POMPEII 
BY SUMNER L. FAIRFIELD. 


FIRST VOICE, 


Hear us! oh, hear us! will no God reply? 
No ear of mercy open to our prayer ? 
Hath utter vengeance throned the accursed sky ? 
And must we perish in this wild despair ? 
Hear us! oh, hear us! will no mortal hand 
Succor in horror—pity in our dread? 
Woe! Desolation sweeps o’er all the land! 
Woe! woe! earth trembles ’neath the Death-King’s tread ! 


SECOND VOICE. 


Oh, Fear and Gloom and Madness are around, 
And hope from earth is vain ; 
The sky is blackness—waves of fire, the ground— 
And every bosom’s breath—the pulse of pain. 
Yet let us not deny, 
In shuddering nature’s agony, 
The universal and immortal King! 
But, rather, while we gasp, 
Our dying children closer clasp, 
And pass, with > dog the wave where blossoms deathiless spring ! 


THIRD VOICE. 
Who bids us sink resigned ? 
Who bids us bless the Slayer? 
And mid the storm of ruin, blind, 
Scorched—blasted—dying—breathe again the spurned-back prayer? 
He made us but to die— 
To die, yet see our city’s burial first— 
And he shall feast upon no wailing cry 
From me:—take what thy wrath has cursed ! 
I yet have power to hate and scorn the might 
That strews the earth with dead in Desolation’s night! 


FOURTH VOICE, 
Blaspheme not in thine anguish ! 
We may not hope to linger,— 
Yet quickly quenched, we shall not moan and languish 
In wan disease—emaciating pain— 
And living death—when e’en an infant’s finger 
Would be a burden! Oh, the fiery rain 
Comes down and withers and consumes 
The mighty and the weak, 
And not a voice from out yon horrid glooms, 
That shroud the Sarnus and the sea, 
Replies to hearts that break 
In wildest agony. ; 
Yet shut not out the hope elysian, 
And fold not darkness to thy breast !— 
—My babe! oh, sweet, most blest, and briefest vision ! 
As at thy birthhour, here’s thy home of rest— 
” bosom was thy pillow—’t is thy tomb— 
t gave thee life—and in thine early death, 
Thy latest throbs to mine— 
—Oh, like harp thrillings in thy bliss and bloom, 
While o’er my face stole soft thy odorous breath, 
They touched my spirit with a joy divine !— 
Thy latest throbs shall be 
e warning that shall waft 
My soul up through the starr’d infinity, 
en where the nectar cup is by the Immortals quaff’d. 
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FIFTH VOICE. 


And must we die? 
In being’s brightness and the bloom of thought! 
Sepulchred beneath a sunless sky ! 
And all the spirit’s godlike powers be—nought ! 
Wail o’er thy doom, fair boy ! 
Shriek thy last sorrow, maiden! for the doom 
That o'er earth’s tearless joy 
Rolls gory mid the shadows of the tomb! 
The tomb! there shall be none 
Save dark red shroudings of the lava sea ; 
The fire shall quench the agonizing groan— 
Moments become—eternity ! 
And must we perish so? 
Sink, shuddering thus, and gasp our breath in flame ? 
And o’er our unremembered burial] flow 
The pomps and pageants of a worthless name ? 
At wonted feasts, no voices shall salute, 
In temple hymns, no soul-breathed strain awake 
Our memories from the realms for ever mute ; 
But o’er our graves barbarian kings shall slake 
Their demon thirst of gore, 
And redcross slayers march in bandit ranks, 
From Alp and sea and shore, 
To stain the Asian sands with hordes of slaughtered Franks! 
Wail for the joy that never more shall breathe! 
Wail for the lore and love, the bloom and bliss 
That to the ocean world of fire bequeathe 
Their paradise of hope! and this 
Must be our only trust—to quickly die— 
And leave the pleasant things of earth behind ; 
Through thousand ages unremembered lie 
Unknown to sunbeam smile or breath of summer wind! 


DIOMEDE, (rushing in.) 


Away! bewailers of decrees that bring 

Rest to the grief and restlessness of earth ! 
Away! pale tremblers mid the dawn of spring 

That o’er the winter of your fate comes forth! 
What are your woes to his, 

Who from the throne of power beheld the glory— 
Ambition’s grandeur, pleasure’s bliss, 

Gleam on the Syrian towers like gods in magic story ? 
Gone! gone! why, see ye not the eyes 

Of hell’s own Furies glaring through the flame ? 
And hear ye not the wild, deep, dreadful cries 

That call in curses on the Avenger’s name? 
No barque to bear us o’er the sea! 

No refuge on the mountain’s breast ! 
Earth, time, and hope, like unblest shadows flee, 

And death and darkness pall our everlasting rest! 


What spectre sail sweeps you? 

Now in the black night buried—now upon 
The billow in the horrid light careering, 

Like a spirit that hath passed 

The glacier and the Lybian blast, 
It feels not human fearing! 

It flies toward the promontory now— 
The torrent fire of ruin hangs above— 

And earthly forms are standing by the prow, 
Clasped in the arms of love! 

O Hell of Thought! and must I—~in the fame 
Of sumless wealth and power—sink down and Cie, 
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And helpless, hopeless, leave the Pretor’s name 
To moulder with the herd’s, beneath 
The mountain monument of death, 
And be a doubt, or mock and scorn 
To fierce barbarians yet unborn, ; 
When in the spoiler’s lust they seek the Italian sky ? 


Ay, curse the gods who in their hate created _ 
The serpent death that gnaws your core of life! 
E’en in your childhood’s beauty, ye were fated 
To writhe, howl, shudder, perish in the strife 
Of elemental agonies, : 
As were your sires by ghastly wan disease ; _ 
And wrath, shame, guilt, despair, remorse and pain,. 
Their heritage and testament, have swept 
Your hearts as vultures sweep the battle plain! 
Then by the tears unpitied grief hath wept, 
By lone Bereavement’s wail, 
And Evil’s dark ovations, 
Bid universal Ruin hail! ’ 
And swell Death’s monarch march o’er buried nations! 


For me—as fits the Roman lord, 
When hopeless peril darkens on his way— 
{ crave no lingering tortures with the horde 
Who gasp and grovel in the slave’s dismay, 
And to the sick and sulphurous air, 
Where Gloom and Fire and Horror dwell, 
Pour out to fiction’s gods the unheard prayer, 
And seek in clouds a heaven, to find on earth a hell ! 
Thou one Omnipotent Despair ! 
Whose shadow awes the prostrate world, 
Thou kingly Queller of lamenting care ! 
Oblivion’s voiceless home prepare, 
-And let Extinction’s lightning bolt be hurled ! 


Banished, yet dauntless, doomed but undismayed, 
Least willing, yet without a n or sigh, 
I go—dark Nemesis! thou art obeyed ! 
Thou awful Cliff! the billow’s funeral cry 
Thrills through my quickened sense, 
That feels with life intense, 
Yet, ere a moment’s lapse, this soul shall sleep— 
This form, a sweltering corse, beneath the unsounded deep ': 


SIXTH VOICE. 


It bursts! it bursts! and thousand thunders blent, 
From the deep heart of agonizing earth, 
Knell, shatter, crash along the firmament, 
And new hells, peopled, startle into birth. 
Vesuvius sunders! pyramids of fire 
From fathomless abysses blast the sky ; 
E’en desolating Ruin doth expire, 
And mortal death in woe immortal die.. 
Torrents like lurid gore, 
_ Hurled from the gulf of horror, pour,. 
Like legion fiends embattled, to the spoil, 
And o’er the temple domes, 
And joy’s ten thousand homes, 
Beneath the whirlwind hail and storm of ashes boil. 


The surges, like coiled serpents, rise 
From mbinight caverns of the deep, 
And writhe around the rocks, 

That shiver-.in the earthquake’s shocks, 
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And through the blackness of fear’s mysteries, 
Chained Titans from their beds of torture leap, 
And o’er the heavens Eumenides 
Seek parting souls for prey— 
Oh God! that on these dark and groaning seas 
Would soar one other day ! 
Vain is the mad desire, 
Darkness, convulsion, fire, 
Infernal floods, dissolving mountains fold 
The helpless children of woe, sin and Time— 
O’er fiery wrecks hath Desolation rolled, 
The Infinite curse attends the finite crime! 


No melancholy moon to gaze 
With dim, cold light remote! 
No star, through stormy spheres, with holy rays, 
O’er dying eyes, like hope of heaven to float! 
‘ No spot—the oasis of the waste above— 
Whose still, sweet beauty glistens 
Through clouds that heave and riot in wild masses, 
Breaks on the breaking heart! no seraph listens 
In blue pavilions, while the spirit passes, 
And o’er the dreariest waters bears, 
Beyond the unburied’s desert shore, 
‘o skies ambrosial and elysian airs, 
Where e’en the awful Destinies adore ! 
No tenderness from lips, 
Blackened and swoln and gasping, steals 
Amidst the soul’s eclipse ; 
Each, in the solitude of misery, feels, 
Ineffable, his own despair, 
And sinks unsolaced, unsolacing down, 
O’ercanopied by sulphurous air, 
Palled, tombed by seas that terror’s last cry drown! 


Oh, still the piteous cry 
Mounts up the heavens—“ fly! fly!” 
“Whither?” the billows roar ’ 
Among the wrecks and rent crags of the shore. 
“ Whither?’ the Volcano’s voice 
Repeats, bidding pale death rejoice. 
Oh, Hope with madness dwells, 
And love of life creates the worst of deaths; 
Hark! world to world ten thousand voices swells— 
“ Resign your breaths!” 
We die! the sinner with the sinless dies, 
The bud, the flower, the fruit corruption wastes, 
Childhood and hoar age blend their agonies, 
Destruction o’er the earth—the missioned slayer hastes. 





THE HOUSEHOLD HURRICANE. 
A sketch in imitation of Sterne. 


My wife, I say, entered the room, where I was sitting with my elbow rest 
ing on the table, and my head carelessly leaning on my hand, in one of my lacka- 
daisical moods, musing over the happy prospects of my country under the auspices 
of democratic government, and the blessings of domestic and matrimonial life 
—I was thinking how the former might be improved—the last appeared to me al- 
most perfect—at least, thought I within myself, the comforts of a husband exceed 
those of the solitary, lifeless lump of clay called an Old Bachelor, as much as the 
full blaze of the meridian sun surpasses the glimmering of a lightning bug in a 
dogday twilight. Yes, and I thanked heaven For it, from my very soul ;—but my 
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wife, I say, entered the room. The Serpent too once entered Paradise. Pardon 
me, my angel, that thought, for I protest, with the sincerity of a coxcomb lover, I 
would blast the villain who should pronounce or even think thee a snake. There 
was something, however, which (I know not how nor wherefore) struck me, in thy 
appearance, that made me involuntarily think of Adam and Eve—not Dubufe’s 
painting, but the actual antediluvian Red Clay and Rib—apple, serpent, and the 
devil. My wife, I have said, or was about saying, entered the room—now, why I 
should just then think of hissing, of a viper, or of Eve’s ear, if I was to suffer the 
pains of toot drawing to all eternity, I could not tell—but my wife then entered 
the room—yes, the very woman, who in the most public and solemn manner had 
vowed to love, honour, and obey me—she, this woman, my wedded wife, at that 
luckless moment entered the room, but not with the same charming countenance 
which she wore the first time I ever saw her, which was at a ball, where I had 
the honour to win her for a partner, and for the first time in my life felt the throb- 
bing ofa tender heartache, excited by her elegant dress, her easy manners, her 
yraceful mien, and her looks, as smiling and serene as the face of the earth in the 
bright morning of May, when not a rude breath of air disturbs the sweet stillness 
of the scene, or deranges the order of the expanding blossoms and flowers—not with 
the still small voice of friendship and Jove, which in the halcyon days of courtship, 
or the shortlived period of the honeymoon, used to distil from her lips, as gentle 
and refreshing as the falling dew of a sammer’s evening—but indignation lowered 
on her brow, every feature was at war; her face, once the seat of angelic smiles, 
was now a complete miniature of the sea in the tumult of a storm ; thunder roared 
from her tongue; and her voice in vengeance thus burst upon me: “ You a man of 
spirit! you mean, dastardly, cowhearted son of a shadow! You pretend to be a 
gan of generosity! No! You pitiful, misergrown image of nothingness—you 
shapeless substance of a flea’s gizzard—you”—* Hold, hush,” cried I, raising my- 
self out of my chair, and advancing towards her, with as much composure as my 
surprise would permit, “hush, my dear !”—“I am no child,” replied she, in a tone 
wiuch pierced my heart to the quick, “ [am not a child; and so you need not at- 
tempt to hush me to rest.” “Have patience a moment, my love,” said I, in a fal- 
tering accent; “why all this fury, this whirlwind of madness?” “ Whirlwind! 
Don’t compare me to whirlwinds,” she exclaimed with a frown, which I am sure 
might be seen through the palpable Egypt of a newspaper editor’s soul, at least I 
thought so then, it made such an impression upon my shivering spirit, “Tl, Pll 
tell you,” continued she, with all the natural, unaffected eloquence of a scolding 
wife, “I'll teach you; but not now—the curtains are my province, and J’ll read 
you such a lecture !”—then with an air (and a devil of an air it was!) she withdrew, 
but, unfortunately, in her haste she ran against the teatable, overset it, and broke her 
best set of china into a thousand pieces! Here I expected the storm would return 
with redoubled fury, and to be fairly broomsticked or distaffed about the house for 
her carelessness, but I was disappointed; she continued her march, regardless of 
my broken peace and her broken teacups and saucers, and left me, like an easy, 
goodnatured, submissive, henpecked husband, as I was, to gather up the fragments 
of both, which I did as well as I could, and sat down as composed as a methodist 
on his trial for murder, till the idea of the curtains rushed back upon my mind, and 
began to haunt me, “ Fie! fie!” said I to myself, once or twice, “ it is not worth 
minding; Ill think no more of it” But nature was too powerful to be overcome 
by such feeble chiding. Now, I always had an aversion to curtains; so I deter- 
mined to sneak away after my spouse, as bold as an Alexander, and know the 
worst of it—for I dreaded the confines of the curtains; and I solemnly declare, 
yes, and if it was not against the stomach of my conscience, I should even swear 
the oath of a cnstomhouse officer or that of a vender of panacea, that there is 
something in furniture check, and blue and white calico, aye and your red or 
purple and white too, which I shall never think of but with terror; they seem like 
the regalia of domestic tyranny. Indeed, of all the odious forms of government, 
with which the world has ever boas cursed, the pettycoatical, thought I, is the most 
energetic, at least, if not the worst. However, as wie going to relate, I followed 
my wife, and found that all this mighty tornado arose from the following circum- 
stance. It seems I had told one of my neighbours, early in the morning, that I 
thought gigot sleeves were not great ornaments to a lady’s dress, where the ex- 
pense would bear so hard on the husband, as to make him curtail some of the good 
things of his dining table, and the real necessaries of his family, to enable him to 
make the purchase, In such circumstances, I thought expensive furniture or 
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dress would be quite antifederal. In short, I told him that gigots, buckles and po- 
verty were never made to be companions. My neighbour’s wite had told mine, and 
she was then determined to have earrings and diamonds, that the world might know 
we were not poor—I wish I could prove it—I represented to her the folly of the decep- 
tion, and endeavoured to reason with her; but she remained obstinate and fixed in 
her purpose. The curtains were again mentioned ; and I told her she should have 
anything—I would instantly go to the shops and buy the whole of the tradesmen’s 
stock for her, and bring them to her myself in less than an hour, if she would ac- 
cept of them.” “Not I, indeed,” she replied ; “no, if I can’t have them voluntarily, I 
vow I won’t have them at all.” I was astonished, I was grieved—but the mechani- 
cal words of the Starling, “I can’t untie the knot,” at that instant popt into my 
thoughts. So I resolved to make the best of my bargain; and recollecting that 
she was my wife, I was composed again, and returned in silence to my apartment, 
thanking heaven, as J walked along, that my sex is distinguished by beard and 


breeches. 
breeches. TrisTaM SHANDY THE TWELFTH. 





THE FATHER’S DIARY. 


There is a nestling worm in every flower along the path of life, and, while we 
admire the spreading leaves and unfolding blossom, the traitor often consumes the 
root, and all the beauty falls. You are not surprised that my letter opens with a 
serious reflection on the fleeting state of earthly pleasures. ‘The son of sorrow can 
teach you to tremble over every blessing you enjoy. Pay now, to thy living friend, 
the tear which was reserved for his grave. I have undergone one of the severest 
trials human nature can experience. I have seen a dear and only child, the little 
companion of all my hours of leisure, the delight of my eyes, the pride of my heart, 
struggling in agonies of pain, while I poured over him my tears and prayers to 
heaven in vain. I have seen him dying—dead—coffined. I have kissed him in 
his shroud—I have taken the last farewell—I have heard the bell call him to the 
silent vault—and am now no more a father. I am stabbed to the heart, cut to the 
brain. 

With what tender care was the boy nursed!—How often has he been the plea- 
sing burden of my arms!—What hours of anxiety for his welfare have I felt !— 
What endearing amusements for him invented! Amiable was his person, sensible 
his mind. All who saw, loved him—all who knew him, admired a genius which 
outran his years. The sun no sooner arose, than it was eclipsed. No sooner was 
the flower opened, than it was cut down. My mind eagerly revolves every moment 
of past joy. All the parental affections rush like a torrent, and overwhelm me. 
Wherever I go, I seem to see and hear him, turn round, and Jose him. 

What does this world present, but a long walk of misery and desolation? In 
tears man is born—in agonies he dies. What fills up the interval?) Momentary 
joys and lasting pains. Within, a war of passions; without, tumult and disorder 
reign. Fraud, oppression, riot, rapine, murder, fill up the tragic tale of every day; so 
that a wise man must often wish to have his curtain droped, and the scene of vanity 
and vexation closed. To mea churchyard is a pleasing walk. My feet oftendraw 
towards the graves, and my eyes turn towards the vault, where all the contentions 
of this world cease, and where the weary are at rest. I praise, with Solomon, the 
dead who are already dead, more than the living who are yet alive. 

I will call reason and religion to my aid. Prayers and tears cannot restore my 
child, and to God who made us we must submit. Perhaps he was snatched in 
mercy from some impending woe. In life he might have been miserable—in death 
he must be happy. I will not think him dead—lI will not consider him confined in 
the vault, or mouldering in the dust—but risen—clad with true glory and immor- 
tality; gone to the regions of eternal day, where he wil] never know the loss of 
parents, or of a child; gone above the reach of sorrow, vice, and pain. That little 
hand, which was so busy to please here, now holds a cherub’s harp. That voice, 
which was music to my ears, warbles sweet symphonies to our Universal Father, 
Lord, and King. Those feet, which ran to welcome me from toil, and my arms 
received, while I held ixim up, and for the blessing used to thank my God, now 
traverse the starry pavement of the heavens. The society of weak, impure, un- 
happy mortals, is exchanged for that of powerful, pure, blessed spirits; and his fair 
brow is encircled with a never-fading crown. 
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1 1 then grieve, that he, who is become an angel, grew not to be a man? 
Stall drag Slee then the skies, and wish him in the -_ of sorrow? I would not, 
my dear boy, interrupt thy bliss. It is not for thee, but for myself, I weep. I speak 
as if he was present. And who can tell but that he sees and hears me? “ Are 
there not ministering spirits?” And our great Milton says, 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 

Unseen, both when we sleep and when we wake. 


Perhaps even now he hovers over me with rosy wings—dictates to my heart, and 
guides the hand that writes. ; ; : 

The consideration of the sorrows of this life, and the glories of the next, is our 
best support. Dark.are the ways of Providence while we are wrapped up in mor- 
tality; but, convinced there is a God, we must hope and believe that all is right. 

May the remainder of my days be spent in a faithful discharge of the duty I 
owe to the Supreme Disposer of all events! I am but as a pilgrim here, have trod 
many rough paths, and drank many bitter cups. As my days shorten, may the Sun 
of Righteousness brighten over me, till I arrive at paradise where tears are wiped 
away from every eye, and sorrow is no more! May I descend into the grave, from 
whence I have lately had so many “ hairbreadth escapes,” in peace! May I meet 
my angel boy at the gate of death; and may his hand conduct me to the palace 
of eternity! L. 
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‘Call in thy cohorts, Rome! from every land 
Thy power hath deluged with unsinning blood ! 
Call in thy legions from Iberia’s strand, 
From Albion’s rocks, and Rheetia’s mountain wood ! 
The foe, like glaciers hurled 
Through clouds of lightning on the world, 
Springs from his forest in the wildest north, 
Scenting his prey afar: - 
And, like the samiel, from the waste comes forth 
To steep your glories in the gore of war. 
Hark! the whole earth rejoices! 
Sea shouts to isle, and mountain unto main, 
And ocean to the heaven, with myriad voices— 
* Rome’s sepulchre shall be amid her slain, 
And as she spared not, none shall spare her now, 
But Hun, Goth, Vandal, Allmann, Dane and Frank 
Shall lift the poison cup all earth hath drank, 
And steep her shuddering lips, and on her brow 
Pour blood for ointment, and upon her head, 
Till thousand ages have in darkness fled, 
Mocking, press down 
The accursed crown 
Which shall not cease to bleed as conquered men have bled!’ 


Thy monarchs, slaves to every lust and crime, 
hall fall, as they have fallen, by the sword 
Or Colchian chalice, and unweeping time 
O’erthrow the deities by dust adored, 
And leave but ruin to lament 
O’er pillar, shrine and battlement, 
And solitude o’er desert realms to moan, 
Where warriors mocked chained kings, and called the world their own! 
The coal black petrel and the grey curlew 
Shall wing thy waters and see not thy sail; 
From trembling towers the stork shall watch the blue 
Of the lone Reavies and hear no human hail: 
For in the vales that bask in bloom, 
The Pontine flowers, the bright Maremma’s green, 
Shall dwell the shadow of the tomb, 
In Love’s voluptuous arms, the tyrant death unseen ! 
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And Nero’s golden house shall be 
The pallid serf’s abode, 
And tombs imperial, a from the sea, 
Shall guide the corsair through his night of blood. 
Despair with folded wings, 
Where the Eagle’s pinions hung, 
Shall cower beneath the throne of kings, 
Who o’er the Alps the curse of hell have flung.. 










Woe to the beautiful! the barbarian comes! 

Woe to the proud! the peasant lays thee low! 
Woe to the mighty! o’er your kingly domes 

The savage banner soars—the watchfires glow! 
Triumph and terror through the forum rush, 

Art’s trophies vanish—learning’s holy lore,— 
Alaric banquets while red torrents gush, 

Attila slumbers on his couch of gore! 
And there the eye of Ruin roams 

O’er guilt and grief and desolation ; 
And there above a thousand homes 

The voice of Ruin mourns a buried nation.. i 
Buried, O Rome! not like Campania’s cities, | 

To wake in beauty when the centuries flee, 
But in the loath’d and festering shame none pities,. 

The living grave of guilt and agony ! 
Alas! for Glory that must close in gloom! 

Alas! for Pride that loves the tyrant’s scorn! 
Alas! for Fame that from the Scipios’ tomb 

Rises to look on infamy and mourn! 

But Vengeance, wandering long, 
With many a battle hymn and funeral song, 

Shakes Fear’s pale slumber from earth’s awestruck eyes,. 
And bids Sarmatia’s hordes redeem her agonies! 
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Yet not alone the civic wreath, 

The-conqueror’s laurel, the triumpher’s pride 
Shall wither ’neath the samiel eye of Death; 

On Rome’s old mount of glory shall abide, 
Tiar’d and robed like the Orient’s vainest kings, 
™ Rie hoar fob! ad of. ag diadems ; 

is glance shal] haunt the heart’s imagini 

His footfall shall be felt where sasanes Seas tet gems "" 
And from the palace of the Sacred Hill 

The thrice crown’d pontiff shall to earth dispense 
The awful edict of his mighty will, 

And reign o’er mind in Pear's magnificence. 
Prince, peasant, bandit, slave shall bow 

Beneath his throne in voiceless adoration, 
And years of crime redeem by one wrung vow; - 

And age on age shall die—and many a nation: 
Sink in the shadow of the tyrant’s frown 

And disappear, 
Without a song or tear, 

While clarion’d conquerors tread 
In hymned triumph o’er the dead ; 
And wild barbarian hordes, 
Whose faith and fealty hang upon their swords ; 

Shall feel the mellowing breath of human love,. 
And dwell entranced amid romance and lore; 

Yet from the awful Vatican no dove 
Shall bear freewill to any earthly shore! 

But he, the Rock amid the ruins old 
_Of mythologic temples, shall o’ersway 

The very Earth, till thrones and kingdoms sold,. 
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And empires blasted in the blaze of day— 
Awake the world—and from the human heart 
The crushing mountain of Oppression cast ; 
Then man shall bid all tyrannies depart, 
And from the blue blest heavens elysium dawn at last! 





THE CAUSE OF EDUCATION IN REPUBLICS.* 


WE are constrained to declare, that we have found it difficult to follow the 
profound speculations and comprehensive grasp of mind displayed by Professor 
Lindsley, in these admirable addresses; but we experienced some gratification, as 
well as pride, under the consciousness that we could appreciate all the sublimity 
of his ideas, and the philanthropy of his inculcations in the great cause to which 
he has dedicated his time and his talents. Devoted as he is to the arduous and noble 
task of infusing the spirit of free and bold inquiry into the minds of his students— 
soaring to the brightest regions of philosophy, on the pinions of science, reason, and 
induction—we almost envy Tennessee the honour and the benefits which must 
inevitably flow from his labours,on the minds of the rising generation of her sons— 
but, happily, such intellect and such lessons cannot be confined and pent up within 
the boundaries of a State, nor the cloisters of a college: they are the common 
property of the Nation—-they become part of the mental stock of the Republic ; 
and they cannot fail to excite the reverence and gratitude of the whole Union. 

Since the melancholy demise of the great and lamented Cuinron, we have seen 
nothing that can compare with these essays, on the subject of Epucarion: on that 
subject, which at once comprises in itself the centre and extremities of human des- 
tiny, which makes us or mars us forever, as human beings, as citizens, and as 
communities ; which decides our fate not only as individuals, but as countries, 
and which exalts or degrades nations, not less than men, in the scale of morality 
and happiness. 

The pervading subjects of these addresses may, we think, be comprised under 
the following general heads: 

First. The importance and benefits of Education, Collegiate and Universal, in 
Universities, Academies, Families, and Common Schools. 

Second. The infusion of Vigour and Independence into all our Intellectual Re- 
searches, and the Acquisition of Discrimination and Discipline in our progress to 
Knowledge. 

Third. To vindicate and maintain the Supremacy of Reason, and permit no ar- 
bitrary limits to interfere with the acquisition of UntversaL Know LEpGE, as the 
only sure basis of liberty, happiness, and independence. 

Fourth. To point out and incite to the correction of gross abuses of Law, Ju- 
risprudence, Politics, and Religion, as they have come down to us from the dark 
ages, unarrested by reason—or have been generated by modern ambition, igho- 
rance, or crime, in defiance of knowledge, freedom, and philosophy. 

The size of these pamphlets bears no proportion and can convey no idea of the 
magnitude and importance of the intellectual vigour, and scientific treasures, which 
they contain and embody: viewed in the former light, they would merit little at- 
tention, but considered as the casket, which contains a gem of inestimable value, 
they extort our deepest affections for their mental worth, and moral daring, exciting 
not less our admiration for the splendour of the genius, than our reverence for the 
hightoned virtue that breathes through every sentence, and scatters the sweetest 
perfume of the heart over the brightest scintillations of wisdom, learning, and be- 
nevolence. The emanations of a gifted mind are always precious, but when they 
are directed with enthusiasm towards the happiness and improvement of the hu- 
man family, they become doubly dear to us, because doubly valuable to mankind. 

There is an altitude in some favoured minds, which, soaring above the age in 
which they flourish, points to perfections that cannot be reached in their own times, 
but which, notwithstanding, lead to great improvements, and confer inestimable be- 
nefits upon their cotemporaries. Such do we conceive to be the peculiar genius of 
Professor Lindsley, who, to the perceptions of exalted intellect, adds all the liberal- 


* The Firsl and Sixth Baccalaureate Addresses delivered at the University of Nashville. 
By Philip Lindsley, D. D., President of the University. aid 
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ity, expansiveness, and spirit, without any of the infidelity or heartless scepticism 
of modern philosophy. 

The great defect in the intellectual character of this our free and happy Repub- 
lic, in our humble opinion, is the want of a spirit of liberal, bold, and dauntless in- 
quiry, corresponding with the colossal and majestic features of our political insti- 
tutions—an independence of MIND, congenial to our independence of civil govern- 
ment —a boldness of research similar to the boldness of our people—and a libe ral- 
ity of JUDGMENT equal to the universal extension of suffrage on the one hand, and 
total exemption from personal oppression on the other—yet, at the same time, a3 
free from licentiousness as is our excellent Constitution, and as pure and chaste in 
design as are our Judiciary and our Laws. 

Such a spirit, in our opinion, is manifested in these excellent addresses of Pro- 
fessor Lindsley on the cause of Epucation. Leaving, far in his rear, the usages 
of bygone ages;—lvoking down with silent contempt on the mere forms of Aca- 
demical learning ;—and shaking from his mind the benumbing fetters of a monk- 
ish system of mere professional science and erudition ;—he has started on the high 
road of the practical philosophy of Education, leading the mind to grasp at know- 
ledge without respecting the arbitrary boundaries of professional acquisitions—and 
teaching the student that most salutary, that most beneficial, and most happy of 
all lessons, that scHOOL LEARNING, instead of finishing Education, only qualifies 
the mind to progress toits consummation, by the pursuit of every variety of science. 
With this great object in view, he observes, in the true spirit of a benevolent phi- 
losopher : - 

“The lawyer, physician or divine, who limits his range of thought and study to 
the mere mechanical rules, or precedents, or forms, or prescriptions of his profes- 
sional directory, will never become eminent in his own particular profession, nor 
will he ever be distinguished as a man. He may pass along with tolerable re- 
spectability, countenanced by the multitude of his brethren who are like himself, 
among a people not wise enough to distinguish noise from sense, or technical jar- 
gon and pedantry from learning and argument. But bring him into the presence 
of the master spirits of the land or of the age, and he instantly sinks into his na- 
tive insignificance.” 

Such is the commencement of those great lessons of genius, which would cre- 
ate a nationof Philosophers out of the most intractable materiel—from even a race 
of Sacs or Ouisconsins. 

The sublime moral truth developed in the following advice, while it stamps the 
author with the character of a sage, also invokes the public mind to reverence the 
voice that conveys such excellent admonitions: 

“I know not what are to be your future professions or occupations. Every ho- 
nest calling ought to be esteemed honourable. I address you as moral and intel- 
lectual bein the patriot citizens of a great republic. You may be merchants, 
mechanics, farmers, manufacturers—and yet be eminently distinguished and emi- 
nently useful, if you will persevere in seeking after knowledge and in making a 
proper use of it. The Medici—Neckar—Rici&rdo, were merchants or bankers: 
Franklin was a mechanic: Washington was a farmer. By far the greater part of 
our countrymen are and must be farmers. They must be educated; or, what is 
the same thing, educated men must become farmers, if they would maintain their 
just influence and ascendancy in the state.” 

There is no error so common to us as a people, and so fatal to the happiness and 
usefulness of our youth, as the headlong impetuosity of false pride, with which 
they rush into the beggarly honours of the learned professions. ‘The facility of 
gaining admission to these avocations, while it has contributed to diminish the 
glory, has also detracted from those preeminent attainmcn‘s of science’ which 
confer the distinctions of erudition. The measure of knowledge necessary 
to enter these professions has been too much reduced in substance, to permit 
it to become a source of honour, or a means of fortune; besides, the first prin- 
ciple of political economy ought to teach us not to increase the class of consumers 
in an undue proportion to that of the producers of wealth. On this subject the 
Professor remarks : 

“I have long thought that our college graduates often mistake their true path 
to honour and usefulness, in making choice of a learned profession, instead of con- 
verting agriculture into a learned profession, as it ought to be, and thereby ob- 
taining an honest livelihood in the tranquil shades of the country.” 

In the praise of agriculture, he might have gone further, and extolled it as an 
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occupation at once sublime and useful—which ennobles man, giving peace to his 
mind, virtue to his heart, placidity to his countenance, and calmness to his passions, 
Absorbed in the holy contemplation of mute but eloquent nature, or engrossed in 
the avocations that give sustenance and comfort to his fellow beings, he is equally 
blessed in the fruit of his labours, or the fragrance of his meditations. | 

Tue Urator prefers an eloquent and powerful plea in behalf of learning, and 
in favour of education. On this point he is unusually eloquent : 

“Under the plea and sanction of religion and liberty, our world has been filled 
with tumult, convulsion, crime and suffering. Are religion and liberty therefore 
worthless, or injurious to mankind? Would you banish religion and liberty from 
the earth, because both religion and liberty have been most grossly profaned, and 
employed in ten thousand ways to deceive, oppress, and degrade mankind? Then 
oppose not—condemn not education. ‘The want of it has occasioned most of the 
misery and crime which have been inflicted on our world under the specious names 
aid imposing authority of religion and liberty. When or where did erafty eccle- 
siastics or politicians ever succeed under the guise of religion or liberty, in cheat- 
ing the people out of both, except where the people were so ignorant that they 
could comprehend neither the one nor the other? Without competent knowledge, 
or without education, there can be neither religion nor liberty. Religion implies 
knowledge. Its simplest principles and dictates—its plainest duties and require- 
ments cannot be understood or performed, without previous instruction. This is 
true of every religion yet known—and of every religion that can be conceived— 
of paganism and theism—as well as of christianity. Nor can liberty be apprecia- 
tei, acquired, defended, or maintained, except by those who have learned what li- 
berty means. If religion and liberty, therefore, be, in any degree, desirable; if 
they be indispensable to the happiness and perfection of our nature; if they be 
justly prized above all other blessings which bountiful Heaven has placed within 
the reach of the human family}; then is the cause of education sufficiently esta- 

blished.” 

No department of education has been so grossly neglected as the selection of 
competent teachers; and in order to obtain competent teachers, it is necessary 
that the occupation should be made not only honourable, but lucrative; and until 
both these points are attained, education cannot reach the elevation to which every 
friend to the race must desire to see it rise. But Professor Lindsley merits our at- 
tention on this head. He says: 

“ Employ teachers qualified fo govern and instruct children in the best possible 
manner. Pay them according to their merit. Pay any sum necessary to command 
the services of the best and mist accomplished teachers. Parsimony in this par- 
ticular is not only impolitic; it is mean, it is absurd, it is ruinous. Better have 
no teachers, than to have incompetent, immoral, lazy, passionate or indiscreet 
ones; however cheaply they may be procured. Their influence will not be mere- 
ly negative : it will be positive and most powerful. I have often looked with hor- 
ror upon the kind of common schools and teachers to which thonsands of children, 
during several of their best years, are cruelly and wantonly subjected in the older 
States. But it is or was the fashion, in many places, to hire a blockhead or a va- 
gabond, because he would teach a child for a dollar and twenty five cents per quar- 
ter! Now, if there be anything on earth for which a parent ought to feel dis- 
posed to pay liberally, it is for the faithful instruction of his children. Compared 
with this, every other interest vanishes like chaff before the wind—it is less than 
nothing. And yet, unless the worid has suddenly grown much wiser, there is no 
service so grudgingly and so pitifully rewarded. The consequence is what might 
have been expected. Every man of cleverness and ambition will turn his back 
with scorn upon the country school. He will become a lawyer, a physician, a 
merchant, a mechanic, a farmer, or a farmer’s overseer, in preference. Until 
school keeping be made an honourable and a lucrative profession, suitable teachers 
will never be forthcoming in this free country.” 

Qualified to the utmost extent to judge of the tendencies of education and 
knowledge on the destiny of nations, and the freedom of the human race, our au- 

thor draws a vivid picture of the influence of knowledge, education, and science, 
upon human happiness : 

“There can be no better or stronger evidence in favour of the general benefi- 
cial tendency of learning, however obtained, than the fact, that, whenever, in 
ancient or modern times, endeavours have been made to procure liberty toa people, 
and wherever it has been acquired, those endeavours were made, and that acquisi- 
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tion secured, by men of superior knowledge. Such is the language of history 
from Moses to Bolivar. And among the most enlightened philanthropists on the 
continent of Europe, at this moment, the grand cause of their discouragement and 
despair, in regard to liberty, is, that the people are too ignorant to be intrusted 
with liberty; and hence they feel constrained to remain inactive. They fain 
would give instruction to the people, in order to prepare and qualify them for free 
and liberal institutions, would their masters permit them. 

“ When our fathers commenced their almost hopeless controversy with the mo- 
ther country, who were the kindred spirits attracted to our shores and to our aid 
by the native charms and legitimate claims of liberty? Not the degraded serf or 
feudal slave—not the illiterate farmer or mechanic—but such men as might have 
adorned the proudest court in Christendom—men of whom their own country was 
unworthy—men who understood the full import of the glorious cause to which 
they were ready to sacrifice titles and honours and fortune and life:—they were 
Pulaski, Steuben, De Kalb, Kosciusko, La Fayette. 

“ The answer to the question is upon every schoolboy’s tongue. He will re- 
count a catalogue of patriots, who, for profound knowledge and practical wisdom, 
were never surpassed in any age or country. Such were the friends of our own 
' liberties, at a time, too, when they were not only stigmatized as rebels, but were in 
hourly danger of being hanged as rebels. ‘I'hey were the master-spirits who 
aroused the people to resistance. They were honest men, and they united in pro- 
moting the permanent welfare of their country. Happily, the people, having been 
generally educated at common schools, were sufficiently informed to comprehend 
their rights, when those rights were ably explained to them, and wise enough to 
be guided by their superiors in wisdom. But had the intelligent, the learned colo- 
nists of those days combined with the English aristocracy in maintaining the an- 
cient government in all its plans of oppression, the people would never have thought 
of a revolution. Had they been enlisted on the side of the British ministry, we had 
this day been the loyal subjects of his majesty George the Fourth.” 

After indulging in a strain of lofty benevolence, and of indignant rebuke against 
the distinction of r1cH and poor, in this our free and favoured country, the Pro- 
fessor makes these excellent philosophical remarks, which, while they reflect ho- 
nour on his head, shed lustre on his heart. 

Regarding ignorance as the main source of crime, error, and degradation, our 
author proceeds to depict the true Education, which rescues man from infamy, and 
which may be acquired by all, without entering the walls of a College, or receiving 
a Diploma of learning. 

“The only distinction which exists among our citizens, worthy of notice, is be- 
tween the educated and the uneducated. ‘The former engross all the wealth, offi- 
ces, and influence in the nation; while the latter remain the victims of want, 
of crime, of infamy, and of punishment. I here use the term educated in a very 
wide and comprehensive sense. ‘That individual who has learned how to labour at 
any honest occupation, and who knows how to manage his earnings skilfully, is 
educated, and well educated, compared to those who have been brought up to no 
business; or who are destitute of sobriety, prudence and economy. He may be- 
come rich and honourable: while they are necessarily doomed to poverty and 
wretchedness. Between these two descriptions of persons there is an impassable 
gulf. They are further removed from each other than the lord and his vassal: and 
the longer they live, the wider will be the distance between them. Whoever,has 
grown up in total ignorance of the means of acquiring an honest livelihood, 
and with vicious habits, may be regarded, in general, as helpless and hopeless. 
Gross ignorance, at least of everything good and useful, is the cause of all the de- 
gradation in our country.” 

“Our country has expended, and continues to expend on courts of justice and 
criminal prosecutions—on prisons and penitentiaries—for the punishment and safe 
keeping of a few veteran and incorrigible villains—vastly more money than would 
be required to give a suitable education to all the absolutely indigent youth in the 
nation. If government, therefore, instead of wasting millions in the hopeless en- 
deavour to reform the hardened offender, would cause such children as would other- 
wise be neglected, to be properly disciplined and brought up, there would soon be 
little necessity for prisons or penitentiaries.” 

We were much struck with the beauty and pathos of the peroration to the Essay 
on Education; which is too excellent not to be quoted in this place. 

“Be courageous. Dare to be honest, just, magnanimous, true to your God, te 
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your country, to yourselves, and to the world. Dare to do to others as you would 

ave them do to you. Most men are cowards. ‘They are afraid to speak and to 
act when duty calls, and as duty requires. Few men will suffer themselves to be 
called cowards; and yet they betray their cowardice by the very course they take 
to avenge the insult. A man may intrepidly face the cannon’s mouth, and be an 
arrant coward after all.. There is a higher, a nobler courage, than was ever dis- 
played in the heat of battle, or on the field of carnage. _ 

“ There is a moral courage, which enables a man to triumph over foes more for- 
midable than were ever marshalled by any Cesar. A courage which impels him 
to do his duty—to hold fast his integrity—to maintain a conscience void of offence 
toward God and toward men—at every hazard and sacrifice—in defiance of the 
world, and of the prince of the world. Such is the courage which sustains every 
good man, amidst the temptations, allurements, honours, conflicts, opposition, ridi- 
cule, malice, crueltv, persecution, which beset and threaten him at every stage of 
his progress through life. It is not a noisy, obtrusive, blustering, boastful courage, 
which pushes itself into notice when there is no real danger, but which shrinks 
away when the enemy is at the door. It is calm, selfpossessed, meek, gentle, 
peaceful, unostentatious, modest, retiring; but when the fearful hour arrives, then 
you shall behold the majesty of genuine Christian courage, in all her native energy 
and grandeur, breathing the spirit of angelic purity, and grasping victory from the 
fiery furnace or the lion’s den; when not one of all the millions of this world’s 
heroes would have ventured to share her fortune. : 

“J fear God, and I have no other fear—is the sublimest sentiment ever felt 
or uttered by mortal man.” 


The Baccalaureate Address for the sixth anniversary is fraught with admirable 
lessons of bold inquiry and undaunted truth. Discoursing of the slow progress of 
truth, and the necessity of inductive reasoning, that the mind may never receive 
what it does not understand and believe, he remarks: ‘ 

“The world has hitherto been accustomed to an indolent passive obedience to 
the prevailing system—without presuming to question the why or the wherefore. 
Master-spirits there have been, in almost every age, who have nobly stood forth 
as the energetic and benevolent champions of the intellectual, moral, political, and 
religious rights of the people. But their enlightened sentiments have not yet ob- 
tained complete currency in any country; and in most countries they still remain 
locked up in the minds of the initiated reflecting few. The efforts of Peter the 
Great of Russia—of Joseph the Second of Austria—and of the present Grand 
Signior of Turkey—to introduce certain improvements into their respective em- 
Pires, will serve to show how difficult and dangerous it is to change popular cus- 
toms, opinions and habits, even in matters of comparative indifference. Roger 
Bacon, Copernicus, and Galileo, were duly persecuted for adventuring beyond the 
Prescribed limits of orthodox philosophy. Wickliffe, Jerome, and Huss, became 
tie victims of ecclesiastical bigotry, because they dared to think for themselves in 
an age when implicit faith was the only passport to honour in this world, or to 
salvation in the next. Hampden, Sidney, Russell, Milton, Locke, laboured and 
wrote and suffered"in behalf of human liberty, long before the public mind was 
prepared to profit by their example or their lessons. 

“So slow is the progress of moral truth into the general mind, that numerous 
pioneers and martys in the holy cause have been required to ensure it an incipient 
existence, and to give it a progressive impulse; that it might, peradventure, under 
happier auspices, grope its way into. the dark places and strongholds of error, su- 
perstition and despotism. In recurring to the history of Christendom, during the 
last three centuries, we shall, on the whole, descry much substantial ground of 
encouragement to persevere in similar exertions for the benefit of mankind. Lu- 
ther and Newton triumphed where Galileo and Jerome failed. And the writings 
of Sidney, Milton, and Locke prepared the great public, in another age and ina 
distant hemisphere, to act at the bidding of Franklin, Washington, Adams, and 
Jefferson.” 

The following tribute of praise to our immortal Franklin is not less justly con- 
ceived than beautifully expressed : 

“The world is more indebted*to the immortal Franklin for the judicious exhi- 
bition and wide diffusion of useful knowledge, than to any other individual within 
the last hundred years. His sagacious and benevolent spirit pervaded not only the 
mysterious laws of nature, but the whole economy of domestic life, and the policy 
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of national governments; reached the fireside of the peasant, the throne of the 
monarch, the altar of the priest, and the rudimental principles of all civil institu- 
tions and political associations. He imparted a momentum to general improve- 
ment which has ever since been steadily increasing, in spite of the determined 
opposition of arbitrary power and the invincible obstinacy of self-sufficient 
ignorance.” 

In the search of Truth, he strongly recommends to his youthful auditors to dis- 
criminate between what is useful and practical, and what is merely curious or 
speculative; a strain of advice which naturally gives birth to the following beauti- 
ful effusion of lofty patriotism : 

“Every American citizen is by birth a politician; and every man of superior 
talents, education, and influence, ought to be an enlightened politician. It is his 
duty, then, to study politics—not merely the general science as taught in a few 
standard classbooks ; still less, the narrow, selfish, local, party, personal politics of our 
village gazettes—but the great principle of government, of legislation, of jurispru- 
dence, of international comity, of natural and social rights, of political economy, 
in all their applications, general and particular, which are calculated to promote 
the greatest good of the whole body of the people. He should study to compre- 
hend the remote bearings, as well as the immediate consequences of every mea- 
sure. He should look to the permanent welfare of the Federal Union to which 
he belongs, as well as to the particular commonwealth of which he is a citizen. 
Nor ought he ever, as a politician, to countenance any,system or project manifestly 
injurious to any section or portion of the great National Republic, in order to bene- 
fit his own State, or County, or friends, or party. He should consider the preserva- 
tion of our constitutional union, by all constitutional means, as a sacred obliga- 
tion—as an object ever to be aimed at, and never to be ‘lost sight of. Personal 
predilections and local interests ought never to bias his judgment or bribe his 
integrity. 

“The American politician ought to be an Aristides amidst the tumultuous hos- 
tilities and convulsions of popular excitement and unprincipled ambition. He 
ought to be a Franklin, just, moderate, sagacious, calm, selfpossessed, fruitful in 
resources and expedients, yielding in trifles, immovable in great principles,— 
whenever his country is distracted by the clamour and rage of conflicting interests 
or imaginary wrongs. ‘To soothe, restrain and guide the ignorant infatuated mul- 
titude—to anticipate, counteract and defeat the selfish schemes of false patriots 
and knavish demagogues—will require no ordinary wisdom, firmness and address, 
A host of such politicians our country now demands.” 

When we read such a passage as the following, we feel that we owe Professor 
Lindsley a debt of gratitude for his virtuous and paternal care of the political mo- 
rality of our country, and the welfare and dignity of her sons: such lessons ought 
to sink deep into the heart of every patriot. 

“Since I have adverted to the subject of politics, as one of engrossing interest 
to my countrymen, it may not be illtimed to caution you against that precocious 
and inordinate desire after public offices, which is so prevalent among our young 
men at the present day. Scarcely have they completed a hasty noviciate at school 
or college, and lounged in a law office some six months or a year, off and on, when 
they manifest a most confident capacity and overweening eagerness to assume the 
responsibilities, and to wear the honours of office. Now, it strikes me, that this 
does not savour much of talent, or modesty, or patriotism. Whether they will 
ever acquire skill by practice—as our selfinade physicians occasionally do, after 
Fay a dozen or two of their patients by way of experiment—I pretend not to 

ecide.” 

Our country is,unfortunately full of boasting patriots, such as are described in 
the following passage ; and, stiil more unfortunately, they are nearly all of foreign 
origin, imbued with foreign principles, and influenced by foreign passions; stran- 
gers to the genius of our execllent Contitution, and ignorant of the genuine 
doctrines of liberty. Hence, they raise the warcry of freedom, at a time, and in a 
country, which contains no object of despotism to demolish, and where it permits 
no abuse sufficient to justify the exterminating rage of implacable faction. 

“It is the duty of every man to serve his country ; but it is not the duty of every 
man to seek, by any means, foul or fair, to govern his country. A man may bea 
true patriot, and not boast of his patriotism, or be eternally preferring his patriotic 
claims to the people. Cataline boasted—Arnold boasted—and, no doubt, their 
boasting satisfied some well meaning men that they were honest patriots. Cin- 
cinnatus and Washington, however, fill a different page in the world’s history.” 
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Passing a rapid eye over the prominent topics of wise legislation and perverted power, 
our author points the severe finger of denunciatory criticism at the most vexatious 
and tyrannical abuses, which the passiveness of modern philosophy, and the compla- 
cency of modern freedom, combined with the eternal baseness of the sordid pas- 
sions, have permitted to devolve to us, from the era of feudal oppression and 
monkish ignorance. What a field for eloquence does he open in these simple ob- 
servations ! ; 

‘T'o incarcerate an honest but unfortunate debtor, is always gratuitous and una- 
vailing oppression. In most instances the creditor is more culpable than the debtor. 
The latter is often the mere dupe of the former. In nine cases out of ten, perhaps, 
the creditor ought to be imprisoned rather than the debtor. — 

“The criminal—made so by intemperance—is duly punished. But the cause 
of his ruin remains untouched. The manufacturer and vender of this moral and 
physical poison may sit in judgment upon the victim of his avarice, and doom him 
to the penitentiary or the gallows. : ; : 

“ Gambling—that is, games of hazard—may be interdicted under heavy penalties; 
while horseracing and lotteries, which are themselves modes of gambling, and which 
are always accompanied by every other species of pernicious gambling, may be 
authorized and encouraged by one and the same legislature.” 

On the perversion of Law and Jurisprudence, his remarks extort our assent and 
applause : 

“ It is difficult to believe that the law must be made a profound, intricate, and almost 
unlearnable science or mystery—requiring the life of a Methuselah to comprefiend 
and to expound it. It is difficult to believe that laws cannot be so clearly ex- 
pressed and rigidly interpreted as to be within the intellectual scope of ordinary 
well educated men, or that such men might not be safely entrusted with their 
righteous application. It is difficult to believe that puzzling technicalities or 
cabalistic terms and phrases contribute, in the least, to truth and equity ;— however 
much they may avail the purses of those who are duly skilled in the adroit use of 
them. ‘ 

“T cannot think well of a system which is peculiarly onerous and vexatious to 
peaceable, honest, industrious, meritorious citizens; and auspicious chiefly to the 
quarrelsome, the idle, the mischievous, the unprincipled—to the wily knave or 
reckless desperado—whose case can never be made worse, but may be —s alle- 
viated under the operation of its complex and ticklish machinery. The former 
therefore dread and studiously avoid it; while the latter are eager to court its 
smiles and to presume on the chances of victory or acquittal. The innocent and 
the injured are harassed and oppressed by it: the guilty and the litigious alone look 
to it for favours.” 

The enlightenment of the People is a favourite, as it is a noble theme, with our 
author; and he dwells, con amore, on the importance and necessity of giving Edu- 
cation to the Sovereigns of the Republic. When we consider how severely we 
denounce and ridicule the ignorance of Kings, we seem to forget that we are 
open ourselves to the same ridicule for the same ignorance, as being in ourselves 
the sovereren or kingly power—RULING OUR RULERS! On this question, we were 
struck by the remarks which he makes: 

“ With us, where every man already possesses the elective franchise and is himself 
eligible to office, there remains no alternative, but either to submit to the govern- 
ment of an ignorant mass, who are themselves controlled by knavish demagogues, 
or to give instruction to that omnipotent mass that they may be fitted to govern, 
or to exercise the right of choosing our governors in a judicious and independent 
manner. 

“Popular education is all the rage. Very well—I am an advocate of popular edu- 
cation. I will go as far and do as much to promote popular education as any man 
in the commonwealth. But let us keep in view the legitimate ends of a popular 
education. _Is it to supersede or to nullify every other species of education? Is it 
to elevate every man who can read and write, to the rank and dignity of a dictator 
in the body politic? Is it to convert the labourer into a statesman, and the work- 
shop into a nursery of faction and discontent?” 

But, to appreciate it properly, the whole should be read. Let Colleges be endowed 
—let instruction: be provided for the People, and let them have knowledge, as free 
of cost and as copious as the showers of heaven, that they may learn to understand 
that liberty consists in law—happiness in order—and justice in morality and reli- 
gion—that they may learn to apply their power to their own benefit and improve- 
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ment, so that the Right of Suffrage shall no longer be a weapon in the hands of 
a blind man, but a lever of moral force to be applied to the advancement of the 
GENERAL Goop, instead of the profit of wily demagogues and unprincipled knaves, 
whose only qualification is the base art of popular adulation, by the fumes of which, 
assisted by those of the whiskeycask, they may mount to power, and thus acquire 
the privilege of legal plunder. 

On the subject of Religion, our author’s ideas are not only peculiar and unique, 
but they are exalted, liberal, and most comprehensive, being at once orthodox and 
catholic—softened by charity, elevated by philosophy, and humanized by the heart— 
a species of praise which cannot often be extended to a Divinitatis Doctor. Our 
space will not permit us to dwell on this theme as we could wish. He 
observes : 

“ From the reign of Constantine down to the present day, the Christian religion, 
in some form or other, has been incorporated with the civil government, or esta- 
blished by law, in every Christian land, with the solitary exception of our own 
republic. History, I repeat, does not record another exception: nor can another 
be found in our world at this moment. Genuine religious liberty has never been 
enjoyed in any other country. The very acme of modern attainment, even in en- 
lightened Christian Europe, is only a species of ill-natured, stinted, grudging, jea- 
lous, extorted toleration of dissenterism. If persecuting bigotry no longer cele- 
brates its acts of faith, -or lights the fires of martyrdom, or fills with victims the 
cells of its inquisitorial dungeons, it is because it dares not. And pray, why not 
dare to do now what Constantine, and all his successors in church and state, for 
some twelve or fifteen centuries, did not scruple to perform? It is because the 
people are reading the Bible, and unlearning the cruel and slavish dogmas of 
worldly domineering hierarchs.” 

Again, with a magnanimity which few possess, he says : 

« We are told, priests covet power.— That they would all be popes if they could. 
—That they are as ambitious as Cesar, and when they cannot be first in Rome, 
they strive to become first in a village—That, if the most aspiring among them 
cannot attain their object in any existing church, or become the leaders of existing 
sects, they forthwith set up for themselves, become the apostles of a new doctrine, 
and the generals of a new army in the church militant. This charge, to a con- 
siderable extent, may be well founded, for aught I know to the contrary. 

“ The religious sects in our country, with probably few exceptions, are labouring 
to augment their respective numbers, wealth, power, and influence ;—and by means 
too, oftentimes, which a private Christian would be ashamed, in his own case, to 
employ or openly to approve. It is precisely from this irresponsible spirit of pro- 
fessional or sectarian ambition—as distinct from personal or individual ambition— 
that some good men augur peril to our civil liberties, or, at least, to our domestic 
tranquillity; and, at any rate, to all the generous and ennobling charities of genuine 
Christianity. . 

“When I witness the strifes, the controversies, the mutual jealousies, and recri- 
minations of opposing rival sects, | am constrained to ask, what might not result, 
should any one of these gain the ascendancy, after years of angry, embittered and 
furious conflict? For a majority, be it remembered, will govern. And a majority 
of religionists, of any name whatever, if sufficiently large and powerful, united and 
determined, reckless and unprincipled, or ignorant, de]uded and headstrong, can do 
what they please—can alter the constitution—can demolish the government—can 
establish Judaism, or Paganism, or Deism, or Atheism, or Romanism, or Quaker- 
ism, or Episcopacy, or Presbytery. 

“It is well known that the several sects are now boldly striving to organize sect- 
arian seminaries of education, of all gradations, in every part of the country, in 
order (say their enemies) to exert the greatest possible influence upon the rising 
generation. We see them everywhere issuing sectarian newspapers and journals, 
which, while they profess to be exclusively religious, do not fail to exhibit their 
own political temper and predilections, on <i aan occasions. And we may 
(continue their accusers,) erelong see them mingling directly in all the party po- 
litical agitations of the day, and becoming important engines in our popular elec- 
tions. ‘ 

How cheering! how sublime! how inspiring is the following picture ! : 

“In our country, all religions are equally favoured and protected by the constitu- 
tion and laws. Not a shadow of preference is shown to any one, over the rest. The 
rights of conscience are secured to all men without distinction. Here there is 
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perfect equality. The constitution speaks not of toleration. Toleration is a term 
unknown to our codes. Dissenters and heretics we cannot have among us. Nor 
has any legal tribunal the authority to arraign or harass or question any mortal on 
account of his creed or mode of worship. All religious sects stand on precisely the 
same footing. They are equally orthodox and equally respectable in the eye of 
the law. This being the fact, what right have the several sects to abuse, asperse, 
and anathematize one another? What right has one sect to denounce and un- 
church another sect? What right has one church, professing to reverence the 
Bible, to pronounce another church, equally acknowledging the Bible as its stand- 
ard, to be unchristian or heretical? Or what right has either to reprobate the 
other as aiming at an ecclesiastical establishment? When the spirit of both is 
the same: and that spirit would, if it could, create a despotism over both church 
and state. 

“What right has any preacher of the gospel to inveigh against the absent and 
unoffending members of another sect—to assail their principles and their motives 
and to render them as odious to his own people as possibly he can? Whence did 
he learn his lessons of charity and meekness—or acquire that moral courage which 
prompts him to say of his fellow christians publicly and collectively what he would 
not dare to utter, in a private circle, of any one of them individually and by name? 
Is he specially privileged to infringe the constitution of his country and the gospel 
of peace—to deal out slander by the wholesale—and, with impunity, to libel his 
neighbours by the thousand? If the common talebearer, the vulgar teatable gos- 
sip, the officious retailer of village scandal, is universally despised—if the malig- 
nant calumniator, the deliberate unprovoked slanderer, is liable to severe legal pains 
and penalties—what shall be said of the puny, arrogant, inflated, selfsufficient 
zealot, who, from the pulpit, hurls his poisoned shafts, Sunday after Sunday, against 
his brethren, the followers, it may be, of another shepherd, just as wise, liberal and 
infallible as himself! No species of persecution is so vexatious, exasperating and 
injurious, as that which fastens a bad name upon its victims. The law of libel and 
defamation ought to reach the pulpit as well as the private domicil. 

“ He is never candid when he enters upon controversial ground. He never deals 
fairly with those whose tenets he oppugns. He bears false witness against his 
neighbour. I have seldom heard from the pulpit a just representation of any sect 
which it was the design of the preacher to attack or tocriminate. Nor have I ever 
read, in any polemical treatise, a full and impartial account of the sentiments or 
practice of the party which it was the object of the author to confute, expose or 
write down. 

“Tam willing that all sects should manage their own affairs in their own way, 
and within their own legitimate spheres. That they should believe what they 
please, and employ as much spiritual terrorism as they deem expedient, among 
their own voluntary disciples and associates. I leave them where the constitution 
has placed them. Let them never pass the boundaries of their own spiritual ter- 
ritories, nor invade another’s dominion. Let them learn to treat each other with 
courtesy and Christian charity.” 

Of the same ennobling character is the following extract : 

“No human tribunal hasa right to control the thoughts and opinions of men, or 
to coerce and regulate the conscience. Pharisaism, sectarism, churchism, is a very 
different affair from genuine Christianity. To “contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints,” does not mean to fight, torture, hang or burn men for 
the orthodoxy of any human church, or of any ecclesiastical dictator, or of any ad- 
venturous reformer. 

“ ‘The most noxious heresy is uncharitableness; and the worst enemy to pure 
Christianity is sectarian ambition. 

“ Not one of the creeds of any existing church is formally and explicitly prescri- 
bed in the gospel, and therefore cannot claim either to supersede the gospel, or to 

constrain any mortal to believe or assent to what he cannot find in the gospel. 

“Let the Brste go to the people without note or comment ; and we shall no 
longer dread the influence of missionaries and preachers, whether male or female, 
Christian or Heathen, native or foreign—nor the machinations of priests or infidels, 
of alarmists or fanatics, of any sect, name or party.” , 

We have thus given a very imperfect review of these two excellent addresses 
of President Lindsley, which we have perused with equal pleasure and instruction; 
which we part from with regret, and always remember with delight. So long as 
our public teachers preserve the spirit and inculcate the lessons which distinguish 
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President Lindsley, the cause of Education will not languish, and its friends need 
not despond----and most emphatically may we add, the REPUBLIC may. not despair 
of yet attaining to public virtue and a purified sense of lofty and genuine pa- 
triotism. Before we part with our excellent author, we must take occasion 
to return him our special thanks as the devoted champion of Science, Knowledge, 
and Learning. Nobly has he vindicated the cause of Education and Science; and 
nobly has he appealed to the pride of youth not to despise the means of improve- 
ment. The besetting sin of the age, and especially of our youth, is a disinclina- 
tion to appreciate Learning ; this, in particular, is the vice of ardent, sanguine, and 
imaginative temperaments, whose genius wafts them on powerful pinions to visions 
of unreal glory, and premature renown,—causing them to overlook and to under- 
value those substantial acquirements of Learning, which are alone the durable orna- 
ments and useful possessions of the high, polished, and disciplined mind; for learn- 
ing is to the intellect what the mountain, the rock, and its fountains are to the glory 
of nature—it endnreth forever—and scatters with a prodigal hand the unfailing 
aliments of fertility over the green fields of Thought. Without Learning, 
what is genius but a wild and often a desolating fire? Without discipline, know- 
ledge, and cultivation, it becomes a curse to its possessor—and the longer it bewil- 
ders him in the labyrinth of pleasing and vain delusions, the more effectually it at 
last reveals to him the fatal truth that he has passed a life in playing with the 
fading glories of flowers, instead of growing wiser and happier by gathering the 
jewels and precious stones embedded in the treasuries of the renowned sages of an- 
tiquity. 


The First Cause. 





THE FIRST CAUSE.* 


Arter toiling through the usual term alloted to students of the legal profession, 
on the day on which I completed my twenty-first year I submitted myself to the 
necessary examination and was admitted to practice as a member of the Philadel- 
phia Bar. No very distinct impression of the emotions then felt remains to me now, 
after a lapse of many years—neither my prospects nor my hopes were the bright- 
est, and although a devotee to my profession, mine was a devotion not founded, of 
course, in experience, and therefore liable to be much impaired, if not utterly de- 
stroyed by encountering difficulties not readily anticipated—or neglect, still more 
difficult to be endured. Yet from neither had I any claim to exemption, at least so 
I think in more matured reason, in birth, in fortune, or in talents. For the most 
part unknown among the members of the Bar—with a moderate patrimony derived 
from my father, and with the benefit of the best education which the times could afford, 
Istill felt, in presenting myself before the public, that everything must depend upon 
two contingencies: First, whether the opportunity would be afforded for a favour- 
able display of the limited abilities which I might possess, and secondly, whether 
I should be capable of employing that opportunity to advantage. Doubts like these 
must, more or less, influence every rational being in entering upon the prosecution 
of every science, and in none more than in the arduous profession of the Law. 

My office was opened, but, in despite of the allurements of a well executed . 
sign, and a tolerable location for business, weeks and months, I had almost said years, 
rolled over my head, without improving my pocket, brightening my prospeets, or in- 
creasing my affection for the object of my choice. Indeed I am not certain that my 
fervor was nota little chilled ; and I am certain, that, without the slightest inelination 
actually to abandon my forensic career, I nevertheless occasionally looked with some- 
thing like loathing to some half a dozen books which decorated a solitary shelf in 
my study. I found that the notion entertained prior to admission, that when my 
“calling and election” had been made sure, I should be disposed to enjoy in de- 
lightful composure the companionship of the sages of the Law, was but a notion, 
and that it was totally unable to resist the superior interest and attraction, with a 
youthful mind, which was furnished by a flood of poetry and romance daily issuin 
from the press, and literally flooding the land. And why should it be consider 
remarkable? no man in his senses ever pretended that, in itself alone, the acqui- 
sition of any science could be matter of delight. Jt is in the vista which it is sup- 
posed to open to professional elevation—to worldly advancement—phantoms which 
too often vanish as we approach them—that its charms chiefly consist. My eyes 
were already closed upon these illusions, and the mind, in the effort to relieve itself 


* From the Diary of a Lawyer. 
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from despair, turned to other subjects, if not more substantial, still more fascinating 
for the time. : ‘ 
The end of the first year found me occupied with everything but the Law. The 
tranquillity of my office had, I think, never in a single instance been disturbed or 
invaded by the foot of any obtrusive client—I was about to say of any individual, 
for even courtesy shrinks from and shuns the unfortunate—when, on the first 
morning of the ensuing year, a fellow student of mine, who was admitted about the 
same time, and who has since risen to considerable eminence, stalked into my office, 
as he said, to offer me his condolence ; and who could have been more sincere in his 
mpathies? He also had not had a single client. “ Notaclient ?” said I,and Lam afraid 
shore was a lurking satisfaction in the inquiry. ‘“ Not one, by all that’s wonderful,” 
said he, “that is, not a solitary fee, and yet I don’t think I have any right tocomplain.” 
“No right to complain?” I rejoined, “ that may be, but you have nevertheless a clear 
chance of starving—to starve and not complain—this is an ungrateful world.” And 
I was going on to say something more, when he requested me to listen to him a mo- 
ment, and I should perceive that his remarks were perfectly just. “I have been,” said 
he; “like yourself, a year at the Bar; I have never received a farthing, or been retain- 
ed in a single suit ; this morning for the first time my door opened to a visitor, an 
old lady who called upon me, she being the widow of a revolutionary hero, for the 
purpose of receiving instruction as to the measures necessary to be adopted in order 
to procure a pension or bounty from the United States. If she had asked me the 
readiest cut to the moon, I should not have been more confounded. I had no book 
at hand that contained the necessary information, and I should have been ashamed 
to turn to it if [had had. I faltered and floundered for some time, but the question was 
too direct to be evaded, and I waited upon her to the door while I honestly confessed, 
what she must previously have discovered, that I really did not know. Now sir,” 
said he, in a tone of mingled mirth and sadness, “ what right have F to complain? 
The moment that I shall be satisfied that I am a thoroughpaced lawyer, ripe and 
ready for every ordinary inquiry, I shall feel myself authorized to pass my maledic- 
tions upon the blindness and stupidity of the world, by which my allurements are 
treated with unmerited contempt. But not now—not now—Heaven forbid! the old 
lady has satisfied me that the fault is in myself.” Notwithstanding these were no 
laughing matters, my risibles were not a little provoked by this occurrence, and my 
despondency, such is our nature, somewhat alleviated by the equality of our condi- 
tions. We parted both in a better humour than when we met, and I also came to: 
the conclusion that it was quite as possible that I was not right, as that the world 
was entirely wrong. 

Acting under the influence of this idea, I determined to appear again in the busy 
haunts of life, from which I had long been closely secluded—to betake myself to 
the courts, where I was an entire stranger, and in short to find out, from ocular 
proof, how it was possible that “the great globe” should move without apparently 
the slightest consciousness of the loss which it sustained in my person and endow- 
ments. 

One day, shortly after arriving at this determination, passing through the avenue 
between the Courts, my attention was attracted by a crowd assembled on the steps, 
where an old woman—for women, it would seem, are ever connected with the greatest 
good and evil in life—with a sort of inspired phrenzy, like that of Norna of the Fit- 
ful Head, was haranguing the wondering, gaping multitude, upon the cruelty and 
barbarity of some one, whom she did not very clearly designate; this arose per- 
haps either from her having named the individual before my arrival on the margin 
of the assemblage, or from her resembling some orators, who think it is quite 
enough to speak, and therefore leave you to find out their subject by your learning. 
Her manner—and in this also she was governed by high authority—was more 
effective and intelligible than her matter, and, directed by that, I was induced to 
peer more closely into the crowd, in the very centre of which I at last discovered a 
sight, much more than sufficient to excite a female heart, or move a female tongue. 
In the very centre of this crowd, I say, stood, or rather bent, a little girl, whose 

suffering, it seems, formed the subject of the philippic to which I have already 
referred, and to whom the aged sybil ever and anon pathetically pointed. She ap- 
peared to be about eight or nine years old—wretchedly attired—the back part of her 
dress torn open, and her body exposed. Gracious Heaven, what a sight !—her little 
limbs were covered with welts and extravasated blood—her eyes were streaming with 
tears, and her youthful heart throbbed as though it would burst. « Who could behold 
such suffering and be silent?” I ventured toinquire to what this shocking spectacle, 
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m a civilized community, was attributable. An unlucky question. Attention was 
directed immediately to me, and whether there was anything professional in the 
mode of inquiry, or whether some individual in the large assemblage knew that 
I was somehow connected with the law, I know not, but it was at once insisted 
that I should obtain, or point out the road to redress. Although it would be base to 
say that my feelings were not deeply enlisted—the idea of being suddenly thrust into 
an argument, was very much like looking a lion in the mouth; and I really think 
I would rather have taken a beating equal to that of the little sutferer, than have 
been called upon unexpectedly to utter those frightful, those appalling words “ may 
it please your Honour.” What could be done? ‘There is something in the help- 
lessness of childhood, that appeals most strongly to the heart, I was not a parent, 
it is true, but nature ever prepares us for those affections, which, when they arrive, 
are the most despotic and resistless in their sway. ‘The age—the sex—the tears, 
the blood of the sufferer, might have moved a savage; but added to all these the 
account of her inability to communicate by language the extent of her calamity, 
rendered it doubly impressive and affecting. What, I say, could be done! Who 
could resist such an appeal? Even if the nobler emotions of the heart could have 
listened unmoved to her untutored grief, the sense of shame which every man 
must experience in refusing his aid when thus strongly and publicly appealed to, 
could not be overcome. [took the little stranger by the hand—ushered her into the 
office of the chief magistrate of the city, and there endeavoured—for it was my 
first’ appearance as well as her’s before the awful face of justice—there endea- 
voured so to collect my scattered thoughts as to present something like a connected 
detail of the injuries she had endured at the hand of her master. It seems that the 
child, a matter of which my readers have not been apprised, was one of a large 
family of German Redemptioners, as they are usually called, recently arrived 
amongst us. She, together with her entire family, had been sold to different indi- 
viduals throughout the State, for a. certain number of years, for the purpose of dis- 
charging the amount of their passage money. Her father and mother, as I suc- 
ceeded in gathering, were purchased by some gentleman in the interior of the 
State. Her brothers and sisters had also been purchased by individuals far removed 
from the city; and she, the youngest of her little flock, cut off and estranged 
from her native support, fell into the hands of the individual whose causeless bar- 
barity was the subject of complaint. * * * * * My fears however had no other 
effect than to lend their own wings to the flights of time—and the morning of the 
eventful day arrived—the day that was to decide upon my destiny forever. 

How deceitful is this world! To visit our temples of justice, and to listen to 
the aspirants for fame, what is more delightful, what is more fascinating! Whata 
sad reverse, however, does reflection present while she traces them step by step 
through the thorny and perplexing mazes of an intricate science—bartering their 
tranquil slumbers for the illusions of fame—wasting their lives frequently in unavail- 
ing efforts to enjoy or to grasp what hope had so long promised, until at last the lights 
of life and hope are extinguished together. How dearly purchased, and, alas! 
-how vain are the charms of ambition! 


A meteor that delights, deludes, destroys, 
A lamp sepulchral, in a charnel-house, 
Gilding with flickering ray the shades of death. 


‘What a miracle is the mind of man !—shrinking even from the thought of past ter- 
‘rors. At thisday, when the records of time are impressed upon my brow, and I feel 
his icy fingers at my heart, I can hardly bring myself, without too much emotion, 
to review the scene of my earliest professional struggle. Haggard and worn out— 
not with preparing for my cause, but with thinking of it—on the appointed day, 
not induced by ambition, but propelled by dread of shame, and yet hardly certain 
‘whether the greater shame pursued or confronted me, I entered, for the first time 
professionally, the chambers of justice—the chambers of death would not have been 
less gloomy, scarcely less welcome. The hall was crowded to the very ceiling, 
either actually, or by my peopled imagination ; yet I saw nothing distinctly; there 
was a general buzz—-not of applause, but us it seemed to me of consternation—at see- 
ing the approach of counsel and client, the former, if possible, evidently more terrified 
than the latter. I sat down beside the complainant, scarcely knowing how, got up 
without knowing why, and in the very endeavour to appear composed, must have 
satisfied every practised observer, that composure was no inmate of my distracted 
mind. When sufficiently collected to embody the shadowy forms around me, I 
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perceived, seated ithmediately opposite to me, the defendant and his counsel—“ upon 
whose brows Deliberation sat,”—two experienced and distinguished members 
of the profession, men who had been accustomed to sway the sceptre of the mind 
with kingly hand, not only composed, but eager for the encounter. When I saw 
this, strange as it may seem, I confess I felt relieved; there was something, it seemed to 
me, like a contemptuous smile playing round the lips of the gentlemen, and I feltfor a 
moment as though my soul was in arms; it was but for a moment—the feverish excite- 
ment subsided, and left me, if possible, more languid and depressed than before. 
The case was called—the jury sworn—when, as if I were doomed to’ be tested 
by every affliction, the Attorney General—a gentleman of distinction in the pro- 
fession, though but little older than myself—privately stated to me that it was not 
his design to assist me in the prosecution, but that, having opened the cause, it 
would be left entirely to my management. Ambition—Pride—Shame—had alter- 
nately ruled in my bosom; their voice, though heard for a time, was soon lost in 
the tumultuous clamour of fear, that pervaded their kingdom. This, however, 
was the last blow, and the result was despair, deep, unalloyed, unmitigated, un- 
resisted. From that moment my whole character was changed, and “ every petty 
artery in the body swelled with a giant’s strength.” l : 

I had often heard of the stillness and calmness of despair, but never felt it 
before or since. How salutary a lesson did I derive from the sufferings of 
that occasion. How intense is the commisseration I feel upon the professional de- 
but of my young friends; and although it rarely happens to them to make their 
first appearance—or launch their little bark upon so stormy a sea as that by which 
mine was tossed—nevertheless, to a sensitive mind, the first public essay, what- 
ever may be its character, and whatever its occasion, is attended by the most hor- 
rible anxieties; and perhaps it is necessary that it should be so. He, who com- 
mences his career with composure, will prosecute it with indifference and termi- 
nate it in disgust. i ‘ i : 

I acquit the gentlemen opposed to me of any design to increase my difficulties. 
Scarcely, however, had the case been opened, when’ it was suggested that the de- 
fendant had the right to insist upon the endorsement of the name of a prosecutor, 
and some authorities were referred to in support of this privilege. ‘Those who 
were friends before, seemed to shrink from responsibility. 1 had no authorities to 
oppose them; my scanty supply of legal lore hardly furnished me’ with a definition 
of the offence about to be tried, much less with that practical knowledge, without 
which the acquisition of legal principles becomes rather an incumbrance than 
an assistance. I simply suggested to the court that the application appeared to 
me to be too late, after the jury had been sworn, that the jury might themselves 
afford to the defendant all the advantages to which he was entitled by finding the 
prosecutor in the verdict, but that if neither of these grounds was considered suf- 
ficient by the court, I begged, in behalf of a friendless child, to be allowed the ho- 
nour of recording my own name as the prosecutor, and thereby at once removing 
all preliminary questions upon the subject of our right to proceed. This was part- 
ly sincere no doubt, but I dare say it was chiefly attributable to my having at that 
time more ready money than ready reason. 

The court, fortunately for us, adopted the ground first suggested—refused to di- 
rect the name of a prosecutor to be endorsed, and the cause was accordingly order- 
ed to proceed, The counsel for the defendant then publicly called upon the At- 
torney Genera] to adopt or reject the case as a public prosecution. With a mag- 
nanimity for which he deserved credit, and received it, he stated, that although 
disposed to leave the matter entirely to me, he did not think his official duty would 
justify him in throwing reproach upon a case founded apparently in a desire of 
public justice, by declaring it unworthy of public support, and that if it were insist- 
ed upon that he should either repudiate it or assist in the prosecution, he would 
elect the latter ;—which he accordingly did, very much to my gratification, and 
the benefit of my client, and unquestionably to his own honour. 

The cause then proceeded—the faets, already cursorily adverted to,were distinctly 
proved. ‘The defendant chiefly relied for his acquittal upon his reneral character, 
which was irreproachable—upon alleged miseonduct of the child, and particularly, 
that she had upon one occasion been found in possession of a small sum of money, 
which she said had been given to her by the defendant’s brother, and which the 
brother denied. The cause lasted nearly four days; the excitement daily increas- 


‘ing, until at length the period arrived when it became my duty to address the 
court and jury. 
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Terrified and trembling, I arose. The temporary agitation of the multitude— 
and then the dead silence that succeeded—the imaginary importance of a first 
effort--—-its probable effect upon my future life----but above all, the desire to vindi- 
cate the principles of humanity which had been outraged—all contributed by their 
claims upon my exertion, to impair those feeble talents which might have been 
effectually exercised, if less powerfully put into requisition. As though seeking 
consolation from every quarter, and anxious to conciliate the opinion of my oppo- 
nents, the moment before commencing my speech I turned to one of my antagonists 
and said, “this is awful—it is very much like facing a full mouthed battery”! in the 
expectation that he would cheer me by the reply that my fears were imaginary 
a few words, and I should be relieved from anxiety, or something to that amount. 
But, on the contrary, my anxiety was redoubled by his remark, that it was truly a 
great day for me, as I should probably date my rise or ruin from it. All further 
interruption was here luckily cut short by a direction from the Court to commence 
the discussion-—-and I began. For some minutes I remembered nothing, with the 
exception of one circumstance, which showed that I was not entirely deprived of 
consciousness. Having, while speaking, thrown out my hand, I was shocked to per- 
ceive that it trembled like an aspen leaf, and, immediately withdrew it, until the 
acquisition of greater courage should render it more confident in the cause. When 
I once got fairly started, the reaction of nature upon my system was most power- 
ful. The excitement into which I was wrought presented, too, most boldly to my 
mind, all that I ever read, or knew. The audience, borne away by the occasion, 
and only requiring that the prominent features of it should be discreetly exhibited to 
them, Broke in upon my speech with loud and long continued applause; and after 
haranguing the public, rather than the jury, for about three hours, I sat down, 
amidst the most tumultuous acclamation that ever disturbed the serenity or shock- 
ed the dignity of a Court of Justice. 

The whole efiect of the speech was dramatic. The introduction of the child, 
whom I apostrophized in the course of my tirade, was electrical—-the entire assem- 
blage melted into tears; in short, rage, indignation, sorrow, and commisseration, 
ruled the tumultuous throng by turns. 

My antagonists followed. They managed their cause with infinite address, 
and ability ; but in such a case, and with such an audience, it was not in the power 
of man to succeed. The case was closed by the Attorney General with great 
force and pathos, and the defendant was convicted. 

This may be truly said tobe a strange world—there is nothing in romance equal 
to the realities of lite. My office, which, as I have said, before that time was de- 
serted, now, by this sudden and unexpected chance, became thronged with clients, 
anxious to unload their griefs and their pockets. My seclusion and tranquillity 
were forever exchanged for public display, and ever changing scenes of noise and 
strife. With all the delight attending upon flattering hopes, is there not room to 
reflect here, whether the change, favorable as it appeared, really contributed to in- 
crease the actual balance of human happiness? My means, itis true, were extend- 
ed, but my expenses were necessarily much increased. My pleasures were of a 
more positive character, but so were my pains. Daily I inhaled the buoyant gale 
of popular favour; but I was also daily subjected to perils and penalties, which no- 
thing but untiring ambition could endure. At this time I am even surprised that 
I could ever have rejoiced at a change which condemned me to unremitting and 
interminable toil; and with the characteristic capriciousness of man, I look with 
anxious and desiring eyes upon the retirement and solitude which I once enjoyed, 
and which at that time was as much abhorred as it is coveted at this. 

But to return to my narrative. Not satisfied with having vindicated the laws 
of the land and the rights of humanity, in the conviction of the offender, I resolved 
to obtain from the master the discharge of the complainant from further servitude, 
and the exposure to future severity, which must have been inevitably visited upon 
her had she returned to hisemployment. In pursuance of this object, I communi- 
cated to the counsel of the defendant an intention to institute an action of damages 
for the injury sustained by the child, but at the same time intimated, that if her in- 
dentures should be cancelled, so that she might be restored to her father, to whom 
no amount recovered could compensate for the penalties of his daughter, I would 
waive all further process, and the defendant would be discharged from all additional 
responsibility. This proposition was eagerly embraced, and I had the happiness, a 
few days afterwards, of delivering her into the hands of some charitable individual, 
who shortly afterwards caused her to be restored to the arms of her delighted 
parents. 
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174 A Poet’s Childhood in New England. 


Several years rolled. on—and, in the ardour and anxiety of professional pursuits, 
the little German girl was at length almost forgotten, when one morning early, be- 
fore I had left my chamber, which opened immediately into my office, my ears 
were astounded with a confusion of sounds, to which those of Babel were harmo- 
nious and musical. Hurrying through my toilet, and passing hastily into my of- 
fice, the mystery was soon solved. In the very centre of it | found a tall, hand- 
some looking girl, about sixteen, whom I almost at once recognised as Anna 
Maria Martin; and I soon learned that the venerable pair by whom she was accom- 
panied were her parents, and the others, to the number of five or six, were her 
brothers and sisters. When I entered, and, as may be inferred, for some time be- 
fore, they were all talking together, and in corrupt German, bad French, and 
worse English, endeavouring, by their united efforts, to impart to a French servant 
in my employ, some idea of. the object of their pilgrimage: for it seems, that, after 
five years, this little tribe had, by their honest industry, acquired a moderate com- 
petency ; and the first use to which they applied their little surplus earnings, was 
to defray the expenses of a journey of some hundred miles, in order to express 
their gratitude and affection towards one who at best was entitled to no greater 
praise than that of having seen infancy in distress, and ventured take it by the 
hand. 

That I felt gratified, however, by this demonstration of regard, may well be sup- 
posed. Upon separating, I returned very fervently their hopes for my future hap- 
piness; and, though it was our first and last meeting—and though many years have 
since rolled over us—the impression left upon my mind by the occurrence still re- 
mains vivid and unimpaired. 

Thus ends the egotistical account of my first effort; which, it seems, was almost 
providentially brought about—and but for which there is no doubt but that I either 
must have sunk into what may be called the Lethargy of the Law—a sleep from 
which few awaken—or perhaps, in some moment of excitement and despair, have 
abandoned and abjured even its revered name forever. 





A POET’S CHILDHOOD IN NEW ENGLAND. 


‘Sixty days in the year, at the utmost, was the limit of my early opportunities of 
district school education. Economy, though finally the worst possible profusion, 
was at that period, as now, the mania of the rural radicals. Whatever was unat- 
tended by any considerable expenditure, was deemed worthy of immediate conside- 
ration, and, generally, of welcome acceptance. Careless of the ultimate conse- 
quences of this credulity, they followed, without examination, a system of disas- 
trous parsimony, to which they became attached from avarice and perpetuated pre- 
judice. To all alike, who inhabited the district, however palpable might be the 
disparity of early nurture and original disposition and genius, the same monstrous 
and wearisome system was extended. Wedded to the prescripta munia of a 
sequestered tract, they never suffered themselves to dwell upon the possibility of 
any one passing beyond it; and, if the ignorance of a pedagogue could have verified 
their apparent anticipations, no doubt would have remained of their moral and po- 
litical sagacity. The least expensive birch-bearer always enjoyed the preference. 
Real knowledge and talent could not, in common honour, rival the proposals of a 
young farmer, who, independently of an idle winter, desired a few dollars for an 
extraordinary Sunday outfit, and was willing to flog overgrown boys during the day 
for the satisfaction of saluting their mistresses in the evening. Our tyrannical fo- 
resters,though they momently broke Priscian’s head, never broke a quilting or pump- 
kin-pie engagement; and, though they often erred fifty degrees in latitudes and 
longitudes, their animal scent never forsook the path of pleasure or of prey. Ina 
word, they could inculcate no information, but they could abuse the violated Eng- 
lish and bruise the idle urchin’s head—thereby causing a peculiar phrenological 
development without the requisite action of the brain. I plunged into the myste- 
ries of orthography and numerical calculation and topographical limitations. That 
‘invaluable mentor, common sense, was my guide, and a commendable ambition, the 
stirrer-up of my faculties. Though many students were congregated in the little 
unpainted and unfinished schoolhouse, which stood midway on the hill of Koys, 
= I had but one companion. Young Joscelin was about my own age; frank in 
his disposition, affectionate, a ae and manly ; quick in attainment, and 
strong in his retention of knowledge—formed in the finest mould of man, and fitted 
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to excel in almost any walk of active life. In the dawn and beauty of his days he 
was cut down; as his eye darkened for the grave, the charm of congenial fellow- 
ship and the delight of assimilated tastes vanished from my soul, and left me alone 
among the ignorant, the ill-natured and unmannered. He had been with me on 
the mountains, and gazed with the fervid eye of genius upon the lovely lake of 
Brookfield—a sleeping mirror beneath the morning sun—the dim and vast and ro- 
mantic solitudes of Ware, in the midst of whose birch and pine woods the anchoret 
might have enjoyed silence and mwnelancholy adapted to his own—the great snowy 
mountain of Monadnock and the long range of Wachusett hills, from which flowed 
countless rivers to fertilize the soil, and on whose summits the setting sun rested 
in departing glory. In the presence of grandeur his awakened spirit glowed in 
its native majesty; before the placid glance of beauty, it melted into admiration 
and love. It floated in luxurious idleness with the shadows of the ravine, and 
fiuctuated in ecstacy with the bending of the tree-tops. It rose up invigorated from 
the bank of the cool brook, and soared to paradise on the wings of the rainbow.— 
None could comprehend, or encourage, or share our thoughts. Unadorned in our 
habiliments, and unpolished in our mamners, devoted to daily toil, and destitute of 
opportunities of rational instruction, we attracted little observation and no remark. 
To be accused of romance and sentimentality (had we understood the term) would 
have seemed to us an absurdity. But we ever rejoiced, when no eye was on us, to 
mingle our souls with the elements—to ride upon the sunbeam and direct the storm 
—to listen awestruck to the thunder-voice of eternity, and catch wild glimpses of 
another world while the fierce lightning rent asunder the dark folds of the tempest. 
But poor Joscelin perished in his youth; and thenceforth the beautiful Wicquaboag 
and Mark’s steep rugged mountain and the lone meadow of the Eagles grew soli- 
tary and hateful to me. Seedtime passed and harvest came, and winter looked 
down from his icy pinnacle upon crowded granaries; but my summer solace and 
my winter friend was gone. 

This privation deepened the gloom of spirit which had begun to gather around 
us. The dance went on—the loud laugh arose—the careless talk rattled in my 
ears as cheerily as ever. I turned from them all with a sickness of the heart I 
sought not to hide. Was this the reward of virtue and ability? Must a youth of 
splendour sink in its dayspring into the darkness of midnight, and none regard it? 
I despised the apathy and abhorred the selfishness of mankind. I resolved in a 
secret hour to pass from among the uneducated and the hearless; to remove 
myself and my thoughts from their sphere ; to exalt my heart and soul by study 
and contemplation, and enlarge my benevolence by commisserating the errors L 
could not correct, and forgiving the injuries I should wrong myself by avenging. 








THE BIRTHPLACE OF WASHINGTON. 


Washington was born about three hundred yards from Pope’s Creek, (which 
runs easterly,) half a mile from’its entrance to the Potomac river, Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, in that district of the State designated the Northern Neck. 

This memorable spot is thirty-six miles from Fredericksburg, fifty-nine from 
the mouth of Rappahannock river, eighty miles from Washington City, and sixty- 
six miles from Mount Vernon. 

The name of the Plantation where he was born is called Wakefield. 

The old house of his birth has long since mouldered. The cellar over which it 
stood, now mostly filled up, is about fifty feet in length from east to west, having 
what seems to have been a wine vault in the corner. 

Pope’s creek, passing by the site of the house, suddenly expanding into an Es- 
tuary, spreads before it on the East, while another small creek, coming down on- 
the North side, forms this tastefully selected spot into a gently elevated promon- 
tory, fringed on the East with saplings tnd wild shrubbery, through which is seen 
the Potomac rolling majestically on, with a width from ten to fifteen miles. Beyond 
this are seen the looming shores of St Mary’s county, Maryland. An orchard of 
apple trees of modern growth interspersed with other fruit trees, surrounds the old 
cellar; westerly of which are scattered some apple trees of a very ancient growth, 
with fruit of a delicious flavour. These trees are monuments of olden times; con- 
temporaries probably with the childhood of the Great Statesman. 











Night.—Epigram. 


NIGHT. 


In her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness 





I learned the language of another world.” —~ManFrrep- 


The drapery of Night is thrown, 

In dark and solemn grandeur, o’er 
The earth, where late has brightly shone 
The glowing midday’s glorious hour ; 
Where light and joy, with all their train 

Of gay and bright and pleasant things, 
Awoke once more the earth again 
With all the life that daylight brings. 


There is a beauty in the night, 
A soul that breathes in midnight hour, 
When from the earth has fled the light 
Of midday’s ever gorgeous power ; 
Where thousand things, that wake alone 
To life, in sunlight’s morning ray, 
To quiet and to rest have gone, 
When slow retires the dying day. 


The heavens—how bright their midnight gleam 
In solemn grandeur stretching far! 
A scroll outspread, where brightly beam 
The evening and the morning star! 
No sound upon the stillness round, 
No voice to break the midnight air! 
And o’er the sky and on the ground 
Is Night’s still spirit reigning there. 


How o’er the soul, at this lone time, 

Fond memory’s dreams, like incense, rise, 
And waft our thoughts to that pure clime 

Beneath our childhood’s glowing skies. 
And in the visions of the night 

More clearly and more sweetly come 
Those thoughts of happiness and light— 
The image of our childhood’s home. 





EPIGRAM. 
ON SNELLING, THE SATIRIST OF TRUTH. 


TrurH sat in the gate, like the sages of old, 
When eventide came in her chariot of gold ; 
And Genius, the boy-god, breathing out mind, 
A worshipping seraph, at her footstool reclined : 


“Who steals from our presence like a thief and a spy ?” 


Said Truth—and Eternity gleamed from her eye! 


“Please your Highness,” said Genius, with a frown and a sneer, 


“’Tis Snelling, the ribald, who dared not appear 


In the light of thy glory—but hissed out his heart 
‘And defiled me with venom when I bade him depart.” 
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NO. IIL 
EVENINGS AT SAINT’S, BY THE SOCIETY OF FREE FELLOWS. 


The Blue Parlour. Editor asleep, with his foot on the Balaam-box—dreaming. 


Powerful as ye are, I'll keep ye down. Sad rogues—contributors—all gone— 
base dogs! Well, let em go, 1 can do all myself—yes, I’ll flay ’em, I'll castigate 
them—they shall learn that I am the lawgiver—they must not speak the truth! 
Among my friends they must protect the system, or I'll whistle them off, and let 
them down the wind of opinion. I'll keep direction, to secure myself. (Enter 
the contributors, one by one.) 








RATTLE. 

Ha! the Editor, and asleep, treading on Balaam! Asleep over the “ Plea- 
sures of the Plague,” “Tales of a Cosmopolite,” “The Satire on Truth,” 
and a soporific fragment of the astounding “ Mountain Muse!” Dreamy sub- 

f jects! The editor chooses his anodynes with discretion. But, come—arouse! 
_ arouse!—give the Editor stamina, and he is wide awake. He is dreaming of his 
contributors, contributions and subscriptions, doubtless. 
EDITOR. 
(Sei ays | and muttering poetry in his sleep.) 
ly 











Tis folly and madness 

To think of reward! 

We must toil on in sadness 
And trust in the Lord! 

The venders of ship-news, 
The hacks of police, 

The haunters of mews, 

And the truckers of grease ; 
Asylums for blind men, 

» Be. Which are mansions for schemers, 
And lectures on Mandrakes, 










And the visions of dreamers ; 
Each—all may succeed 
And win plaudits and l'argent, 
While we toil on in need, 
And vent grief in a song. 
*Tis a glorious nation— 
—Two centuries hence— 
And an Editor’s ration 
Is “more kicks than pence ;” 
But fear not, my hearties, 
The eagle is o’er us, 
And, “though poor, independent,” 
Shall e’er be our chorus! 
(His hand, uplifted in emphatic gesture, falls and knocks down the candles.) 














RATTLE: 
( Astarte ! we are all in the dark! Ho for the light and glory of Republican in- 
tellect and patronage ! 
EDITOR. 





Burglars and banditti! (starting up,) Halloo, lights, ho! 
(Enter Sam, a lamp in his hand.) 
What’s de matter, massa ? 






RATTLE. 
Lights, here, Sam, the Editor’s in the dark. 

EDITOR. 
Oh! eh! gentlemen—you found me in the abysm of an evemare siesta. 

RATTLE. 
Yes, but we’ll enlighten you ; what’s the matter—you seem alarmed ? 

EDITOR. 
Why, gentlemen, you must know I came here to breathe the inspiring air of the 

Blue Chamber, and to compose an essay on impudence, inclusive of an address to 
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merchants’ clerks, and printers’ devils, on the excellencies of ignorance; as also, to 
invoke the gods of the scalpingknife, as the spirits had deserted me—to arrange 
my ideas for a future course, and te!l the world “my single state forlorn.” Sleep 
overtook me, and I dreamed a dream. 


RATTLE. 
Oh! a sort of Queen Mabbish fit. 


EDITOR. 


Methought I beheld Shakspeare, in the robes of Prospero, with his wand, at 
which the clouds parted, when suddenly appeared his Ariel, and sprites, in frolic 
movement. Macbeth, with the witches, on a dark heath. I heard the trumpet 
sound, and crookbacked Richard rushed in furious haste to the field of Bosworth ; the 
groans of the dying struck my ears, and there stood Falstaff with his cup of sack, 
pointing to Hamlet at Ophelia’s grave, with Yorick’s skull in his hand; brain- 
scorched Othello with murdered Desdemona—and the ghost of Caesar murmuring 
“ we shall meet again at Sardis!” The low wail of a minstrel’s harp was heard, 
and the “ Wizard of the North” appeared, with his bright eye, and benevolent 
smile, among his wild hills, his solitary glens, and sweeping streams, while thou- 
sands started into life and being at his nod. The blue smoke rose from a lone cot- 
tage, where stood poor Jeanie Deans, with anxious looks, dressed in her simple 
plaid, beside her grayhaired patriarchal sire; there couched around the dying em- 
bers of a fire, a gypsy tribe—and a tall prophetess perched upon a height amid the 
deepening gloaming. Proud Bess stepped forth, and gentle Amy shrieked her 
dying knell], while beauteous Mary Stuart flew wildly to the ramparts of an an- 
cient castle. A boat was on the lake, and the Antiquary, looking with amazement 
at the intrusion of a blue gown, with flowing locks, from a ruined porch—Dalget- 
ty from the onslaught—the Spirit of Avenel with the clasped volume—and the 
gaunt Dominie, looking with wistful eye; the Baillie bidding Rob farewell—Diana 
with her rapt speech and her waving curls ; and the knight of Snowdoun plucking 
the arrow from the heart of maniac Blanche. Black Roderick issued from a moun- 
tain pass. I heard the rush of waters, and beheld the soft Isabella, like a seamew 
on the rocks, amid the wallowing waves. I saw the tartans wave, and heard the 
clang of arms; a noble youth with locks of gold, stood forth, claymore in hand, and 
near was Flora with her brother’s shroud; the poor, the persecuted Jew and his 
lovely daughter clung to a mounted warrior; the brave rushed onward to the battle 
plain—Marmion, with bloody brow, and broken glaive, fell, covered with wounds ; 
the last heir of Ravenswood plunged in the Kelpie’s flow, and, as the waves receded, 
Caleb was seen on the lonely shore, one feather only remaining as a memorial of the 
race, and the old man preserved it in his bosom. In the centre of'a lone dark hall, with 
sullen air, Childe Harold stood—a frown upon his brow, a scornful sneer upon his 
lip, and looking back upon the groupe; his eye lightened, and he raved of broken 
hearts, of blighted hopes, and dark oblivion, while serpents rushed around with his- 
sing noise; when, sporting in the sunbeam, appeared a bard with sparkling cup, 
which still he quaffed, and then he sung of rosy bowers, of blue-eyed maids, young 
beauty’s paragon, and pleasure’s soft neglected harps, and Tara’s halls. Then 
glanced through my troubled visions a Wild Irish Girl, climbing the hill of fame, 
which crumbled as she clung; anon the storm arose, and in the haunted ruins of 
Kirk Alloway, “there sat auld nick, in shape o’ a beast, with the dead in their 
last dresses,” listening to the drone of the bagpipe. As I turned from the scene, I 
heard the Indian’s horrid yell—I saw the smoking ruins of the Pedlar’s hut; the 
Prairies shook their long grass and reeds above my head with a sorrowful sound,as I 
wandered through their wide mazes; the boatman’s song upon the western waters 
died upon my ear—the spirits of the Gladiator and the deadly Metamora, with his only 
passports, the tomahawk and rifle, mounted upon their injuries, bursted upon me, 
and, like the shade of Banquo, pointed at them for this. The distracted sighs of 
all the disconsolate authors you so cruelly mangled, swelled around—in suffer- 
ing throes I shook to the centre. I thought of all the cruel wrongs you led me to 
commit, of the sadness you had caused—the blightings of budding genius—a hand 
was raised—I struck it down—I started, and awoke in darkness. 


RATTLE. 


But not in silence too—and out of darkness cometh light. Sam, put the candles 


on the table. Did you in your wondrous vision chance to see the fetch of Mrs 
Trollope ? 
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EDITOR. 

Oh, the devil fetch her!—She must have consorted with some of my departed 
patrons, for where else could she have discovered and painted her specimens of 
American manners! 






EXQUISITE. 

She must be well acquainted with the old gentleman and his subordinates, to know 
so much of America and the liberal patronage extended to Republican Genius. 

RATTLE. 

Now, your dream’s over, we’ll rouse you and proclaim aloud your honesty, and 
our freedom of opinion. Weare choice free souls, and will hold the world at bay ;— 
be jovial then, and fear not. Are we not a match for the witlingst what say you, 
masters! ‘ By the lord Hall,” we'll be merry; let them fret till their proud hearts 
break. 









EDITOR. 

You have returned like the migrate birds, with spring, and as we bud shall we 
not blossom, lads, and revel in sunshine among the flowers !—or shall we only, like 
the humble daisy, deck the lea? But now that I have in some measure recovered my 
selfpossession, tell me, by our love I charge ye, truants as ye are, where ye have 
strayed during these long dreary months,—and how you came to leave me here to 
bear the rubs and buffets which your brazen opinions have brought upon me ? 

RATTLE. 
“The labor we delight in physics Pain.” Consider, my dear sir, the glory 
of “alone [ did it”—there’s honor ‘for you,—the profit of course follows. 
EDITOR. 
My dear Rattle, I hope you'll be a prophet, and that all will follow the course. 
RATTLE. 

Ha! ha! ha! well said—a bad pun one must laugh at—for the Editor is too so- 

ber to give us a good one. 

















EXQUISITE. 





Oh! I hate a pun, it’s a bore. 





RATTLE. 
Ha! ha! if a bore, make it useful—strike deep enough, and you'll find water ;— 
and Sam here will supply the eau de vie—thus we may put the Editor in spirits, 
and keep the power in our own hands of letting them down. 
EDITOR. 
Well, Rattle, you shall have the sparkling liquid, if it will only make your tongue 
wag, and give an account of your wildrambles. Where have you been, and what 
have you seen or what have you heard ? 










RATTLE. 
Why, it *s hard to tell. 
CARELESS. 
Another infamous pun; fine him a glass of salt and water. 
RATTLE. 






Thank you, I’ve been punished enough on salt water for the last forty days—but 
my pentup pilgrimage has ended quite as happily as that of the Israelites. Though 
I can ’t exactly say I have found the land of Canaan; yet I dare say there’s milk 
and honey enough to satisfy any reasonable appetite. Imagination, you know, is 
often more pleasing and powerful than reality—and I should not wonder if the gen- 
tlemen of the wilderness thought so—at the end of their forty days’ purgation. 
At all events, if there is any doubt about their feelings, here’s a friend of mine, who, 
perhaps, will have no scruple to declare his. By the way, I beg pardon, Mr Stern- 
hold, for not introducing him before—indeed the state of alarm m which you awoke 
banished his presence from my mind. Mr Clatterpenny, sir. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Sternhold, did ye say, Maister Rattle? is he ony way sib to the Sternhold and 
Hopkins we hae heard o’ that had sae muckle to do wi’ the psalms? 

RATTLE. , 

I am not prepared to say that he is in any way connected, though very musical 
and fond of poetry. We call him Sternhold because he is stern in his opinions of 
country, books and morals, and holds fast by them. I am particular, you see, for 
we are matter of fact folks, and don’t like a joke. 
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CLATTERPENNY. 
That ’s an excellent definition, sir, o’ the name ye hae given him, and nae doubt 
he weel deserves it; and in gude truth he looks like sic a man, but the specs hide 
his e’en—noo I dare say they are unco sharp, as they maun be o’ necessity, having 
sae many queer things to look through: for an Editor has an awfu’ task to perform, 
and doubtless he weel understands it. 

EDITOR. 

Come, come, Rattle, I am glad to see both you and your friend, but don’t stand 
laughing there at my expense; unfold the cause and secrets of your absence, give 
us the whereabouts, and tell me if your brother contributors fled, like a flock of wild 

eese, at your cackle, for I have been abandoned by all till the present moment. 
ut better late than never, as the proverb says; so gentlemen, ye are welcome all. 


CLATTERPENNY. 

What was he saying about the Proverbs? that’s a fine book, and contains a’ the 
rules of life and gude government. But ye dinna fash yoursels muckle wi’ govern- 
ment in this country, I’m thinking. 

RATTLE. 

Oh! sir, we are an independent people; we respect the laws, and know very 
well how to govern ourselves; nothing is lost for want of asking here, and we 
take good care that little goes astray—we keep a sharp lookout, and make a noise 
whenever the ship is getting out of trim. 

‘ CLATTERPENNY. 

I see ye ’re a sensible, discreet people, and no very fond o’ answering questions, 
for maister Sternhold has been asking where ye hae been sae lang, that he’s per- 
fectly out of patience; the poor man’s as wise as he was, but, may be, ye hae 
reasons, and think wi’ Robin Burns,—“‘aye, keep something to yersel, ye never 
tell to nae man”—which is doubtless very prudent. It wu’d na do to tell every 
place a man gangs into when he’s awa frae hame. 

RATTLE. 


You land of the thistle gentlemen are not reputed for answering questions—you’re 
either thinking or not sure—an Irishman answerstwenty, before he hears half of them. 
But, dear sir, you mistake, I am above disguise, and his Editorship shall lay his 
commands upon me. In the first place, then, I took a lively interest in the pre- 
sidential election, and after that eventful period, was sent on a secret mission to 
the king of the Booboo Islands, having arranged a plan for the reception of the 
ew. apd coloured gods and goddesses, and the discontented of all colours— 
“black spirits and white, red spirits and grey”—with all the very bright spirits 
of Webster or of Clay, where all may “mingle, mingle, mingle, all that mingle 
may.” 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Wabster? by my troth, sir, I kenned a wabster, and a deevilish shrewd outspo- 
ken, blackavised chiel he was—he had an e’e in his head as quick as the shuttle, 
and tho’ he cam nae o’ gentle bluid, he used to set them a’ to rights whenever 
the baillie bodies made fools o’ themsels and wanted to impose on the corporation. 

CARELESS, 

Doolittle, what would Daniel say if he heard that? 


DOOLITTLE. 


Why, I guess he’s as smart and slick as the best on’em—so we think deown- 
east, but I "spose this ere foreign stranger knowed nothing about him—but he’s a 
whole team, I tell you. 


CLATTERPENNY. 

Ken nathing about Daniel! why, sir, ye’ll alloow me to observe that we are weel 
acquainted wi’ his history, and hold it sacred—his faith led him thro’ the den o’ 
the roaring lions like Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednago, thro’ the flames, un- 
scathed. I have great reverence for the character of Daniel, and will no give 
it up for the face of Clay. 

EXQUISITE. 

Why, Rattle, your friend is an original; where did you pick him up? 
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RATTLE. 

He’s primitive—and approaches originality, and I'll tell how I got my prize. 
As I have said, my mission ended—and one likes to see wonders, you know, so as 
my time was short, I started for the tip of Inde—passed thro’ China, made a hop, 
step and jump to Algiers, took a bird’s eye view of the Miguel and Pedro armies, 
humbugging each other—looked back on France, saw the Dutchess de Berri taken 
from behind the chimney, thought her situation interesting, and the Jew exceed- 
ingly ungallant; passed over Belgium, and Holland—thought the attack on An- 
twerp rather clumsy—did’nt admire the Belligerents on either side—thought the 
whole thing stupid—squinted at the Green Isle—perceived the whitefeet hough- 
ing the castle, smoking short pipes, drinking poteen, and making long speeches; beheld 
John Bull, with his foaming tankard, grumbling at taxes, sending out travellers, and 
speculating on the reformed Parliament, while the canny Scot was watching the 
movements of all. Chance led me into company and conversation with Mr Clat- 
terpenny, who with his wellsaved bawbees, was thinking of making them a 
sinking fund on American land, as there was a large family to provide for, and he 
thought there was plenty of room—notwithstanding the swamps, and fever and 
ague. I found him anagreeable, at the same time a singular sort of being, quiet, 
with a good deal of knowledge, a great deal of natural aptness, and some preju- 
dice: the Scotch, you know, generally make good citizens; they throw light on 
many of the ways and movements of life. I liked him on early acquaintance, 
here he is—he’ll not, I think, disgrace our association—and if my feelings are in 
common among us, we shall reap both pleasure and profit by the introduction. 
He and Doolittle, I see, are deeply engaged, in argument I suppose; so he has 
not heard my rapid history—the Yankee and the Scot are a capital match. And 
now, in turn, my master, let me question you—tit for tat is fair play, you know. 
What have ye done in these months of absence? what great feats performed ? 
what novelties have ye given the world? and what says this world of ours? 


EDITOR, 
Why, nullification is arrested, and the nullifiers are in abeyance for the present. 


CLATTERPENNY. 

What’s he saying? the nullifiers are arrested? That’s as it ought to be—the 
disloyal loons! to think o’ breaking the peace o’ the country ; if they had been 
allowed transmission, as the minister has it, wha kens but there might ha been a 
ceevil war—acerrima Proximorum odia. 

RATTLE. 

Which would have been a very uncivil affair. 


STERNHOLD. 
Rattle, you’re incorrigible. 


RATTLE. 
So is O’Connell—but he’ll meet his deserts—the lion never roars in vain. 


CLATTERPENNY. 

Deserts, so he ought! he’s a clever chield, but he’s just a deevil incarnate; he 
wants to get a crown on his head, and may be he might find a thorn init. It’s an 
odd way o’ putting bread in peoples’ mouths, to set them knocking out ane anither’s 
brains and burning a’ the corn, meal, and potatoes—it certainly is a new way 0’ 
making a country rich, and the folk happy. Oh! man, but yon’s awfu’ wark! I 
would tak a stout stick to his back and make him dance “the reel o’ Tullack gowen” 
till his een went round like a fly-wheel, and his tongue became as lang and hard 
as the pisten o’ a Greenock steamboat. 


DOOLITTLE. 
Well said, by jinks; and his ears nailed to the north and south poles, while his 
mouth served as a passage for all the whale blubbers that ever came into Cape Cod. 
RATTLE. 


I am glad to see you roused, Doulittle ; always make the case your own, and 
you'll understand it. The man, who would destroy his country, should be chained 
to a rock where the tide ebbs and flows, full in its view, without bail or mainprize, 
that, while his mortal agony lasted, he might behold his native land rise in all its 
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glory, till in pain and darkness it faded from his sight, and the green waters swal- 
lowed his worthless trunk and shame together. 


EDITOR. 


Gentlemen, humanity shudders at such scenes as present themselves in unhappy 
Ireland. There the demon spirit of discord and of party presides over religion, tear- 
ing it by the roots from the heavenly soil in which it was planted, where it should 
have grown and flourished for ever—benevolence its stem, charity its branches, 
and love and kindness its leaves, Difference of altar is there difference of faith ; 
Christianity and Salvation belong exclusively to Protestants or Catholics, which- 
ever is the ascendant. Are ye the dominant party? on earth ye are the elect, and 
revel in the good things of this life. Are ye the proscribed? then poverty and 
disaffection are your lot, and happiness in another and a purer world an abrogated 
revelation of God. Let us, then, not pretend to judge, thus far away, the present 
case. Pity rather than condemn. We must admit that all is not righteousness 
which is established by the sword. The Pastors of the Church ought to be mild and 
charitable. How can a Bishop reconcile himself to heaven, who treats with hatred, 
persecution, and contempt, a fellow Christian? Allare alike acceptable in the land 
of promise, but few are called by Church Dignitaries. A lordly mansion, splendid 
equipage, and princely state, lead on the pious Pastor here, and the poor may go 
hang. Is war the subject? who is the first to unfurl the banner? the Bishop. 
Are taxes to be imposed to bear it through? Who gives the least? the Bishop. 
While the poor man, who yields his last shilling for his lordship’s tithe, must sell 
his bed to pay the taxes, that the fat Bishop may sleep softly on his couch of down, 
and preach a sermon once a year—that is, if he should not chance to be abroad 
enriching foreign lands with coin obtained by the toil, and drained from the blood and 
sweat of poor needy hinds and artizans, left at home to curse their fate and labour 
on. 

CLATTERPENNY. 


Sir, ye’ll forgie me; but ye hae taken o’er stern hold of that subject; ye’re 
stern by name, and stern by nature, if I’m no mista’en; but ye ken little about 
the matter here, for ye dinna fash yersels much about religious or kirk squabbles 
nowadays; and if ye believe a’ ye hear, ye ’Il be ready to swear the moon ’s made 
o’ green cheese. Nir, the Bishop is always a gentleman, and a gentle-man is always 
kind; may-be ye’ll say that’s a very nice distinction, nevertheless it is true. To be 
sure there may be exceptions, but it’s neither very wise nor very honest to slander 
a learned, usefu’, and dignified body, to gratify a wheen demagogues, and glorify 
them at the expense o’ truth. Na cause can be served by such conduct as that. 
If the people are lealhearted, and willing to do their duty to the laws and the 
country, let them take care o’ themselves and their families, and gang their ain 
gate, without blethering about what the Bishop pays or what he does not pay, and 
a’ will be right enough. Providence aye fits the back to the burthen, and sends 
meat where he sends mouths, if folk are only peacefu’ and industrious, and “ pickle 
in their ain pock neuk,” looking to their ain firesides instead o’ their neighbours’. 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God; but nae man can be honest that is for 
everlasting squabbling and fighting about politics, and wha’s in and wha’s out ;— 
sic conduct will never serve their ain ends or that of their country. 


EDITOR. 


I do not mean to justify the means those devoted people have adopted, nor do I 
mean to say they will serve their cause. That there are wrongs in Ireland, no 
one can deny; yet we may query whether the course they are pursuing will right 
them. You'll pardon me for saying that you belong toa country differently situated, 
though you had a struggle for your independence. 


CLATTERPENNY. 


Yes, sir, but we got it. E Pluribus Unum is no bad motto, ye ken—we were 
weel fitted for our integral part of the whole, and asked no more than we gave— 
pluribus intentus, minor est ad singula sensus; we were prepared among our- 
sels for our station. Divide et impera never floated in the breeze, and it was 
unnecessary ; union was our wish, and we have reason to bless the hour it was 
cemented ; and truly I wish all mankind were o’ the same way o’ thinking. There 
would be nane o’ the wars and rumours of wars that ravage the earth, and less of 
the wanderings frae Dan to Beersheba in search o’ Utopia, which every weel disposed 
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man would find in his native land, if he were only contented to bide at hame and 
do what’s right. Mony a ane gangs on a fool’s errand, and leaves his breeks behind 
him. Av little mair common sense, and less bravado, might be o’ use, and would 
help some folks to think before they speak. 


CARELESS. 
St Patrick’s day went off brilliantly, I suppose. 
RATTLE. 


No doubt, an abundance of breath spent ; plenty of speeches made, tropes, figures 
and metaphors mystified and confounded—dancing the hays—and myriads of broken 
heads floated in oceans of whiskey. By the bye, the speeches at the meeting 
the other day, were numerous, hightoned, and multifarious, “ full of sound and 
fury.” “ Blow the trumpet, Balaam,” was heard at every broken period—that the 
echo of the blast might be heard even unto the bog of Ballanaschough. Poor 
Daniel O’Rourke must have wondered what the devil it was, aryhow—but 
sure it’s sounding, it was, sentiment or none, and that's something. Well, 
people have a right to amuse themselves, but I don’t know that they have 
any right to annoy their neighbours. But lawyers want briefs, and orators want 
practice—we can’t say as much for the surgeons on some of these dignified occasions. 
How went the splendid scene of the inauguration !—the general, no doubt, was in 
full force. 

EXQUISITE. 


A bis et a blanc—supremely solemn. “The king of France, with twenty thou- 
sand men, marched up the hill,and then—marched down again.” There never was 
anything like it since Belshazzar’s feast, or the funeral of the king of Otaheite ; 
and the crowd dispersed, to dine where they pleased, with the band in fancy playing 
Hail Columbia, while Monongahela bubbled to the soft notes of Yankee Doodle. 
“ Adieu, lavoiture, adieu la boutique.” 


CLATTERPENNY. 


Weel, a coronation is almaist as extrordnar an event that everybody runs to see, 
as inaugurating a President; for he’s a King to all intents and purposes, tho’ ye 
dinna pay sae muckle siller for him. Look at the power ye gie him. The honour is 
mair than the cost, and that’s a grand thing. I dare say ye get the oil frae Europe 
that ye anoint him wi’, and, likely, yell pay dear enough for it. It’s a braw thing 
to be at the head o’ the government, but ye care mair about hands than heads in 
this country, if I am na that ill advised, and may be ye’re right. What for should 
ye keep a dog and bark yoursel? Still ye should mind the adage—non omne mo- 
litor que unda videt. 

EDITOR. 

Non omnia possumus omnes. Mr Clatterpenny, we cannot all of us do every- 
thing, so labour first, and gain afterwards. We shall see, in time, when the head 
is independent of the hand. 

RATTLE. 
Why didn’t you add, first get money and then look for virtue? 
CLATTERPENNY. 

Od, ye’re a shrewd, offhanded, enterprising people, and will cock your bonnets 
as high as the best o’ them, and the day’s no far off, or I am beguil’d; but ye hae 
o’er mony temperance societies, which looksas if ye stood in need o’ them ; its no 
a thing to make speeches about : a fu’ man does na heed, and a sober man does na 
want them. “Our disease is often aggravated by the remedies which are adminis- 
tered,” and mind, our virtues become vices when pushed to extremity. Men will 
please themselves, say what ye like, unless ye hae the power to keep them down. 
Example is before precept, ye ken ; a drink in moderation does na harm; for my 
part, I aye like my water mixed. 

RATTLE. 

Your health, Mr Clatterpenny. There’s more sense in your observations than 
can be found in all the longwinded tirades, that have kept the ink and paper makers 
at work for the last ten years, to say — the unfortunate geese that have 
been plucked for the sake of temperance. “ Be merry and wise,” is the old proverb, 
and that is multum in parvo. So, let us enjoy ourselves, put reason in the chair, 
anda fig for musty sanctimoniousness or impertinent curiosity ! 
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CARELESS. 


Knock down Rattle for a song. 


RATTLE. 


1 appeal to Reason, gentlemen ; to knock me down would be no reason why [ 
should sing, and would certainly give little reason that I could—and I am sure 
you’ll allow there would be no reason in it: therefore, my gentle colleagues, it is 
not reasonable. However, since you will have it, here goes 


Rattle’s Song. 


They may talk of the genius that Liberty nurses, 

And Free Constitutions confirm and diffuse, 

But to flatter the herd is the curse of all curses, 

And bondage is bliss to the doom of the muse, 

In a land where Equality consists in bank bills, 

And the glory of Thought is the fool’s mock and jeer; 
Sell tape and twist hemp, eat, sleep, drench your gills— 
But say not that Genius can dwell in this sphere. 


It must famish, or banquet on offals, or be 

The bondslave of slaves to the lords o’er the deep, 

For none but a madman would dream that the Free 

Should ever do ought but swill, drivel and creep! 

Behold ye the Patrons that nourish our arts! 

And hear them proclaiming their Charities—Jove ! 

It should send shame and wrath through America’s hearts 

To hear boors and braggarts talk of song, sense, and love ! 
EDITOR. 

Bravo, my dear Rattle! You describe American patronage with severe pre- 
cision—and it is, I confess, not a little ridiculous to boast of our literature and lite- 
rary rewards. We have norewards but defalcations and derisions from the ignorant 
and illmannered. 

RATTLE. 

The day of song has passed, and now the night of muteness comes unmusically 
upon us. Pedrotti, Montressor, Orlandi, and the mighty man with the Bassoon in 
his diaphragm, have departed. Rapetti will repeat no more—the harp is un- 
strung, the fiddlestrings have snapped, the piano keys are broken, and now we 
cannot sing in any kev. Ah! loss irreparable, from which our feelings can scarce 
be inseparable !—and the folks say we paid for the whistle—but the fact is, there 
never was anything like the dear delightful confusion of sounds, except, perhaps, 
the roar of O Niagara. 

CLATTERPENNY. 


Niagara is reputed one of the wonders of the world, and the grandest; but na 
man has described it, which is strange, since we are all fond o’ the wonderfu’. 


RATTLE. 

Because it is indescribable. It is too vast, too mighty, and beyond the power of the 
painter or the poet. It fills the mind with wonder, and leaves it to contemplate the 
insignificance of man, or speculate in humbleness on the great unseen Cause of all, 
whose voice is o’er the storm and who holds the floods in the hollow of his hand. 
A very ingenious and sanguine friend of mine, some years ago, promised to give the 
world a description, but all that could be found, after the earth had closed upon his 
manly bosom, was his notebook with these lines: 


“Here Nature, in giant majesty arrayed, throned in clouds and circled by the 
rainbow, in voice of thunder directs the waters, and with a mighty arm pointstheir 
course. In wonder and in awe I looked on this terrific and sublime scene, and as 
the spray clouds rolled upwards, my thoughts were raised from Nature up to Na- 
ture’s God.” 

CLATTERPENNY. 


Weel, sir, that’s really edifying, and shows he had the true sense, and kenned lit- 
tle about the matter, past, present, or to come; it’s a great blessing when folk con- 
fess their ignorance. 
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RATTLE. 


Like Moses wise, let all men shun 

The dunt that would become a sun, 

And bless high fate they cannot be 

Of all earth’s fools the epitome. 

When paltry clerks and whiskered boors 
Aspire to judge of mind and matter, 

Let men of sense bolt fast their doors, 
And bar out all the idiots’ clatter! 


EDITOR. 
How like you our wild life here?—you think it a strange country, doubtless. 


CLATTERPENNY. 

Faith, it’s a fine country, sir, and what’s mair than that, there’s plenty in it;— 
ye’re a very hospitable kindly people too, but ye hae strange ways o’ ye’re ain— 
there’s nae loss o’ time wi’ you; the auld proverb “ quick at meat, quick at work” 
is ye’re governing principle. Before a man has weel ta’en up his knife and fork, 

e’ve swallowed ye’re dinner and awa’—and or ever a man can raise a glass to h.s 

ead, ye’ve emptied ye’re tumbler. In the auld land we tak time—we like to 
taste what we eat and drink, before we make a storehouse o’ our weam; but ye 
hae nae patience for the like o’ that: before ye hae done wi’ ane meal, ye’re think- 
ing o’ the next ; that may be a’ right here, where ye wallow in abundance, but we 
like to summer and winter ower our repasts as long as we can, no being just sure 
the seasons might ever return. And it’s a terrible plague that ye will not sit still 
—ye’re moving for everlasting, ye sit down in a chair, and up ye cock ye’re legs 
on the table, on the window stole, or the jams of the fireside, which is not 
beseeming, and gies folk an unco strange notion of ye ; ye’re aye spitting 
too, in every place and on every occasion, frae morning till night, and may 
be a’ night too, for what I ken. Ye’re very touchy also, and dinna like to be telled 
of your oddities ;—noo, ye’re a people of great good sense, and should ken better ; 
ye’ll alloo na man to find fault or differ in opinion wi’ ye, and that’s wrang. Ye 
mind what Robin Burns says, 

“Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us.” 

When ye gang into the playhouse, down ye clap your henches on the partition 
o’ the boxes, up gangs your foot upon the seat, your hat on your head, a piece o’ 
tobacco in your jaw, and there ye sit for a minute like the crooked finger-post of 
independence—it’s just awfu’. 

RATTLE. 


But, the truth is, that ninetenths of the people who frequent a theatre, an ope- 
rahouse, or a college, care nothing at all about the entertainment. Pour possez 
la temps is their object and amusement, which may account, though I must confess 
very badly, for the absence of that decorous deportment which ought to mark our 
attention to the business of the scene and to the comfort of those about us. 


EXQUISITE. 


Why, the fact is, my dear Rattle, those who are plunged in business all day have 
little relish for the delights of life, the elegancies of literature, or the abstract 
principles of science, at any time. But we of the opera do those things better ; 
nobody pays any attention to what they understand—that’s vulgar; indeed, a play, 
unless it be French, is horrid vulgar. To be dissolved in music, is the acme of 
happiness, the heaven of existence! 

RATTLE. 


Why, my dear Exquisite, the Italian Troupe lightened your pockets without 
enlightening your mind,—your notes were more current than theirs; they came 
in confusion, and departed m discomfiture. In truth, Sinclair is the best tenor we 
have heard; for Montressor hardly grades with Jones. Pedrotti, we must confess, 
is a better soprano than Miss Hughes, and perhaps a better artist too; her ear cer- 
tainly is more perfect, for the latter sings frequently flat and out of tune. The 
finish and the truth of tone is altogether on the side of the Signora. Mrs Austin is 
superior to both. Fornisari’s power is in his voice—Reynoldson has more sci- 
ence, and is a Basso of more tact ; the Italians never surpassed in execution (if 


we admit they equalled) the concerted piece at the end of the second act of Fra 
vou, II.—no. 1x. 24 
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Diavolo. This is high praise for the English opera, and not more than it deserves. 
The chorus at our theatres is excellent—musical souls, and well drilled; but we 
never give credit to anything we understand—half the effect, if produced by the 
Italians, would have been borne on the loud voice of fame to all the corners of our 
tasteful city; every teacup would have reverberated the bewitching sound, while 
each belle and dandy exclaimed “ Bravissimo!” 


CLATTERPENNY. 


Troth, sir, there’s naething wonderfu’ in a’ that—it’s only an echo o’ the warld’s 
opinions in general. The deil a bit o’ merit is seen but through a foreign medium, 
unless, indeed, (as it sometimes happens) it may be through the glass of fashion, 
maistly lifted wi’ pride, and look’d through wi’ superciliousness. Aristocracy is 
very weel, but honest feeling and understanding mix’d wi’ a wee thought o’ com- 
mon sense, is better—at least that is the present opinion—it may be right, but 
time will tell; there’s an ill blast abroad, and when it blaws ower it’s likely we’ll 
come to oursels, and till then the least said is soonest mended. 


EDITOR. 


If all foreign fault-finders would deal as gently as you have done, admitting the 
good, while they dispraise what they dislike, and what we ourselves condemn, 
we should never lose our temper or feel angry. It is the impertinent and Ma 
slang with which we are treated, notwithstanding the frankness and hospitality 
we always bestow on strangers, that naturally creates asperity. 


CLATTERPENNY. 


Weel, sir, nae man likes to be telled o’ his faults, unless in a pleasing manner—ye 
maunaye sweeten the vinegar wi’ honey. Ifye want a man to tax his hat off, ye maun- 
na break ye’re stick o’er hiscrown. There’s ae thing that strikes a foreigner wi’ 
great surprise—which is, ye’re men as soon as ye can walk, and dictators and po- 
liticians as soon as ye can talk—there’s no boys in this country ; ye’re beyond expe- 
rience, without which, it has been thought, a’ human knowledge is but as nae- 
thing. The moment ye can do onything—whatever it is—it maun o’ necessity 
be equal or superior to whatever has been done by mankind; if ye dislike a thing, 
it maun be bad, and if ye like it, it maun be great, reason or nane. That ye hae 
faculties, great faculties, nane but an idiot would deny, but to say ye hae eclipsed 
the Philosophers, Poets, Lawgivers, and Historians of olden time, would be the 
garret of the seventeenth story of folly, and that’s the highest nook o’ auld Reek- 
1e. Ye shou’dna look for sae muckle flattery; it lays ye open to knaves and de- 
signers, that wi’ title and saft speech, pick ye’re pockets and turn ye into rudicule. 
Be wary o’ the man that praises your country and institutions in preference to his 
ain—it’s no in nature—“ad ogni uccillo, suo nido é bello”—and therefore ye 
may depend it’s nae a’ gold that glitters. Truth is a rock on which ye 
may build wi’ safety, but words are not deeds, ye ken. Ye hae plenty o’ adven- 
turers here, and when I hear o’ wheen fallows blawing the coal of disaffection in 
the land of their birth by lang-winded speeches and resolutions, and fighting for 
offices in the land of their adoption, I just think there’s a rotten bit in the best 
parto’ them. “A scabbit sheep spoils the flock”—that’s an auld proverb, and a 
very true ane. 

DOOLITTLE. 


Well, I vow, I never hearn so much abeout our faults befeore—why, I guess, 
we’re just about as good as other folks—old or new—’spose we ar’nt special abeout 
exquisite, or etiquite, that ar’nt no reason why we ar’nt good in the hull. 


RATTLE. 
By Jupiter! you have performed a miracle, Doolittle; Exquisite’s rising. 
DOOLITTLE. 


Well, he can set deown again, I reckon: by jinks, a man can dew as he likes, and 
nobody arn’t none the worse. In this country we dew jest as we have a mind to, 


and don’t care a glass of sour cider for Trollopes, man or woman, [twisting his’ 


mouth, and looking from the corner of his eye at Clatterpenny.] She’s but a 
darn’d ignorant krittur, and kneows no more abeout Americans than uncle Fed’s 
ceow dose abeout Old Hund’ud. 


CLATTERPENNY. 
The man that wou’d sit down to abuse ye, maun hae a sma’ heart and little wit. 


ee aie 
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Ye really are a generous people. Ye pay largely for entertainment which ought 
to be amusement, and are not unmindful of those wha come forward to afford it. 
Ye’re benefit to John Howard Payne will redound to ye’re credit in after time, and 
serve as a strong incentive to genius and talent to unite in honour of a country’s 
fame. Sic attentions as ye hae paid to him hae rarely, if ever, been shown toa 
labourer in the vineyard of dramatic literature ; and it is to be hoped that the clus- 
tering vines will prove sae tempting that mony will flock to the press and gathering, 
and that the rich reward will be held as an example to ither lands and their sons 
to do likewise. Then again, the aged Dunlap, what ye hae done for him, and for 
the veteran Cooper ; ye’re munificence to them will be a crown o’ glory to ye’re 
feelings, anda day o’ rejoicing to your hearts, and it was noble and generous in Mr 
Kemble and his gifted daughter to step forward on the occasion, tho’ some folks havna 
been very sparing of their abuse for it; but it’s the way o’ the warld. Mankind 
are ill to please; a kind action is seldom properly appreciated or rewarded, except 
by the conscious feeling 0’ those who perform it. Indeed, it was rather ower much 
to expect sic valuable service gratis. Is there a lawyer, physician, merchant, shop- 
keeper, or mechanic, that would gie a day’s labour or a day’s earnings for Mr 
Cooper’s or ony ither body’s benefit? and yet this is not only expected, but in a mea- 
sure demanded, frae those whose business is called pleasure ; forgetful o’ the days 
o’ study, nights o’ labour, and the sweat o’ the brow it costs them to earn the dear won 
penny fee; or that the pecunia is as necessary for their existence as the rest of the 
warld. Notwithstanding all this, there are casuists enough, I dare say, to reconcile 
and justify such sacrifices. Mr Cooper’s family will hae a joyfu’ tale to tell, about 
this grand occasion, which was the day of the President’s public reception, that, doubt- 
less, was highly pleasing to the veteran warrior and chief magistrate, and must hae 
proved to him that he is weel respected, and that warm hearts and ready hands are 
open to receive and bid him welcome, as indeed they ought to be, whenever 
the head of the country visits ony o’ the limbs. The playhouse was honoured 
by keeping a box for him, for tho’ he was no there, he was expected ; and the gude 
folk o’ Philadelphia were gratified by the fine performance of Mr Kemble and his 
daughter. How cadgy the gude auld man would hae been wi’ the finished and manly 
bearing of the ane, and the heart-rending excellence of the other. The General 
would hae fallen perfectly in love wi’ bonny Fanny, and, by my troth, he never 
saw onything like her, at hame or abroad. 

But ye’ll allow me to remark that all this ought to be done amang ye’ersels— ye 
call in foreign aid, that has the power to fill the playhouse at ony rate—to do that 
for which ye tak’ the credit; so that ye gie toa favourite author, or an auld fa- 
vourite performer, exactly what playactors frae anither land enable ye to bestow. 
Noo all this might be done by a compact between the parties themsels, without 
the interference of a third party, who in reality gie naething but what they con- 
ceive as value received. However, it, may be, wouldna sound sae weel. Ye see I’m 
very plain wi’ ye, and ye maunna be offended ; ye’re outspoken enough yoursels 
on a’ matters, and therefore ye’ll allow the same liberty to ithers. 


EDITOR. 
Yes, but, as you have just remarked, we pay liberally for amusement, and lavish 
our means on foreigners of talent, we think it is not requiring too great a sacrifice, 
when we merely ask them to join with us in paying an honourable tribute to those 
whom, in community of feeling, it becomes themselves to honour, and who have 
paved the way for their own introduction ; and which may serve as a beaconlight 
to all that follow. You must admit that it is praiseworthy on all sides. 
CLATTERPENNY 
“Id facere laus est quod decet, non quod licet.” 
EXQUISITE. 

Laconic but true, tho’ not quite becoming of you to be sporting your Latin where 
it can be of no benefit to country gentlemen; Doolittle, you see, is going to sleep. 
RATTLE. 

And as he has little to do with it, explanation won’t disturb his dreams—though 
the late outrage on the President may. 
EDITOR. 
Nay, it must, for I know him to be a true son of the republic—and am sure his 
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honest nature revolts at an attack that deserves more reprobation than has been 
thrown upon it. That Mr Randolph (it is a wayward name) had grievances to 
complain of, may be admitted, but surely such conduct was degrading to the cha- 
racter of an American citizen. Some more manly method might have been re- 
sorted to, than pulling an old man’s nose, and that old man the Representative of 
the laws, and of the country. You see, my dear sir, (to Clatterpenny,) no Di- 
vinity “doth hedge a king ” here—and such is our equality, that the outrage is 
only punishable as a common case of assault and battery. I dare say this seems 
a lamentable state of things to you, who look upon the person of your ruler as 
sacred—at least so sacredly guarded that the hand of man toucheth him but at 
the risk of death by the laws. Even the attempt of madness is with "ag punished 
by imprisonment for life. Here, man is but man, and if he is guilty of offence 
towards any of his fellow citizens, his office, however high, cannot protect him 
from the resentment of outraged feeling. 
CLATTERPENNY. 

Weel, sir, it’s an extraordinar state of things; ye ought to respect the laws, 
and the laws ought to be equal to their ain protection—they should be the head, 
and the executive the hand. Ye’ll see the necessity, by and bye, o’ a better guard 
for the chief magistrate—as weel as an equitable dispensation o’ justice to the 


people. 
. EDITOR. 
Oh, the people’s voice is all powerful, and —— 
RATTLE. 


The voice of the people is but an echo of some proud demagogue, who, when 
he has roused their passions to his purpose, mounts the chariot, seizes the reins, 
and drives through feeling and opinion, till one or both lie prostrate to his plans 
of aggrandizement. Popular sentiment emanates generally from one man; he 
tings the changes on the ears of the many, their reverberation rends the welkin, 
and the hurrah is omnipotent—this is public opinion, good, bad, or indifferent, and 
who shall stem its current? 

CLATTERPENNY, 

Everything is political, in this country; your literature is political, your arts 
and science, your physic and religion are political, your praise or censure of a man, or 
of a system, moral or otherwise, is political. In fact, ye’re education, business, bap- 
tism, or death, seem a’thegither mixed in a political dish—just as if ye were begot 
and born politically. Your travelling is political—your roads, coaches and lines are 
political—there’s the Citizens’ Line, rough enough it is sometimes, that’s the de- 
mocratic line—then the Rail Road Union, perfectly smooth, an if it’s slow it’s sure, 
that ’s the aristocratic line—by and bye ye’ll be able to tell the creed o’ the horse- 
breeders and graziers by the speed of the cattle and the taste of the beef—and 
—- and engine makers by the twirl o’ the paidles, and the puff o’ the 
reek. 

EDITOR. 

How perceive you this, sir? 

CLATTERFENNY. 

Deed, sir, through the medium of the daily journals. Ye hae nae ithers—they 
are a’ political spectacles, everything is seen through them—and dim enough they 
are sometimes, if a body may judge by what is seen and heard. 

EDITOR. 


Really, there is too much truth in what you say. Politics absorb all that be- 
longs to man in this country, and thereupon a certain part of the daily press run 
riot in the hope of spoil. Literature suffers, for an author has no chance, unless 
he is in some way politically connected, whereby he may secure the suffrage of 
the party journals; at least this has hitherto been the case—but our magazines 
and reviews will set matters right. 

CLATTERPENNY. 
_ Ye’re literature is in a very thriving condition—ye’re periodicals not only mul- 
tiply, but they spring up like mushrooms. 
EXQUISITE. 

Eh! ah! yes, in a night ; a very apt simile, Mr Clink—Clankterpenny—they 

are the poppy and mandragora of literary existence. 
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RATTLE. 


A dose would be most happily administered to you, whenever you talk of any 
thing but the opera, and that carries it’s own opiate. How inelegant to forget a 
entleman’s name, and that too resembling what you daily hear, and what you 
ourly want! I am free to confess, Mr Clatterpenny, that the growth of some of 
them may be a little too rapid for health—but still there are now, and there will be, 
channels through which fair opinion may pass, conducted by those who have both 
the means and the inclination to do justice—not warped by party squib—and too 
independent to accept a volume for a puff, or to furnish a library at the expense of 
honesty and principle—not leaning to the side of venality, in the hope of office, nor 
truckling to the political ascendancy of any party. The censure of sycophancy 
we despise, and stand forth with a free and undaunted spirit as the advocate of 
truth—though we may be deemed flippant ; and dare express our opinions, though 
they may be called impertinent and vulgar. We are not of those who would 
praise the devil for a seat in the chimney corner, and we only laugh at the sput- 
terings of those that do. The way in which the literary trade is, or at least has 
been conducted here, Mr Clatterpenny, youll understand by the adage used at the 
expense of your countrymen, “Claw me, and I'll claw you.” Thus we make up 
our accounts: To one Puff, three volumes ; To Politics as much as we can get in 
to leave room for advertisements, etc. as per value, an office, or the first good thing 
that falls. ‘ Honor virtutis, Premium,” but “ ubi mel, ibi opes.” 
CLATTERPENNY. 
. Troth, sir, honour is a fine reward, but the political bees aye like to lick up the 
oney. 
RATTLE. 
He whom the cap fits, may wear it. 
CLATTERPENNY. 

Mean you the bee’s cap, sir? My certies! that would be a sweet covering in 
swarming time. What would ye think o’ a hornet’s nest for mittens? But take 
care, sir, ye’ll get plenty o’ the stinging gentry about ye if ye abuse the press. 

RATTLE. 

Upon my honour, I disclaim all such intention. I have merely said, and I echo 
it now, the columns of a daily vehicle for political squibs, ship news, and auction 
sales, are not, and cannot be, the proper place for the examination of literary labours, 
or discussion of the fine arts. ‘ Veritas odium parit.” Our design is not to make 
war; we respect what is respectable of the daily press, and we know its value. It 
is a powerful lever in its own way, when fitly used—and we did hope that our 
views would have been fairly met for the sake of the object, and not quarrelled 
with. If, however, there are those who are determined to raise the standard of 
hostility, they, of course, will please themselves, while we steadily pursue our 
purpose, with the colours nailed to the mast. 


CARELESS. 
Or to the counter, like a bad shilling, my dear Rattle? 
RATTLE. 
You deserve a rap for that; but you are careless, and so are we. Come, pass 
the wine, and let the world wag. [sings] 
A fig for each sneer, 
Let the snarlers pass, 
While we, without fear, 
Send swift round the glass! 
We laugh at men’s folly, 
For a man is an ass 
To be made melancholy : 
So send round the glass. 
tol de rol, etc. 


EXQUISITE. 
Is that an impromptu, Rattle? a prologue, or the poesy of a ring ? 
RATTLE. 
We'll ring till we are heard both far and near; and all we have done shall be 
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but a prologue to what we mean todo. Some of the nerves already startle at the 
crack of the whip; what will they do when they feel the lash? “ Let the galled 
jade wince!” What the deuce is Diction about with his foot on Balaam, and his 
goose-quill flying like the sparks of a locomotive, and all the baggage on fire? 


CARELESS. 
Whom do you mean by Diction? 
CLATTERPENNY. 


Nae doubt he means the Editor, and an unco’ good name it is for a man that pre- 
sides over letters. He is taking minutes. 


RATTLE. 
Oh! ho! that’s the way our “ Evenings” get abroad—then the blue parlour is 
no sanctuary, after all. 
EXQUISITE. 


No, though it’s sainted! Ha! what’s that!—“A Message from Darkness,” ’pon 
honour—how it startled me! 

RATTLE. 

Horrible, indeed, if it startled you—but let us hear. [reads] “ Holy Hypocrite! 
sanctified villian! dare you meet the light of day? dare you rest alone in the gloom 
and silence of night!—tremble! the sword of divine wrath is suspended but by a hair; 
the storm of retribution drives on, and will burst in terror on your doomed, devoted 
head. Dare you again enter the pulpit? dare you turn your eyes or raise your voice 
to heaven? dare youagain profane the sacred function !—think you, though the foul 
crime has ’scaped the narrow glance of man, that it is hidden‘from the view of the 
Almighty? Struggle as you may to stifle the still small voice of conscience, it will 
whisper in tones that will freeze your blood and rend your heart. The cries of the 
poor deluded murdered victim will plead “like angels, trumpet-tongued,” to the 
throne of the Most Hien, and their echoes shall awaken your frighted soul at 
dead of night; the maimed, deflowered, and murdered frail one, in her shroud, shall 
watch beside your couch, and when you sink to sleep her cold and clammy hand 
shall rest upon your brow and startle you to consciousness of abhorred and accursed 
existence—the death-rattle shall be eternal in your ear—the grave forever yawn- 
ing to your sight, and your mind and body a blight upon creation. Thou wretch! 
defiler of the being you were born to protect—by your vocation to redeem from sin 
—female weakness trusted to a gaunt demon of hell in form of a gospel disciple 
who blasphemed in the great cause of salvation—one who bore the symbol of the 
cross but to insult and disgrace it. Destroyer of a double life! the victim of your 
filthy lust and its wretched consequence! hence from the world of man! abide 
with your fit companions, the Hyena, the Wild Cat, and the Tiger, and drag out 
_ days in torture and in agony, where Serpents hiss and foul Toads gender! 

lague and pestilence are in you, about you, and upon you—disgrace tracks your 
footsteps—in misery shall your bread be eaten, and your loathsome life will close 
dishonoured and unknown. The foul carrion-birds, and beasts of prey will shun 
your rotting carcase, and when your dry bones have crumbled into dust, the angry 
winds shall scatter it o’er the wide waters, that all memory of your hateful life may 
perish, nor humanity be poisoned by the effluvia of remembrance!” The saints 
preserve us! whose horrible fancies are these? I'll read no more, lest I grow as 
mad as the denouncer. Come, what says Balaam!—lI see his mouth is open. 


EDITOR. 
“ Asmodeus at large.” 
RATTLE. 


Excellent—Bulwer’s at home among his relations. Mr Clatterpenny, d 
think this is the same “Towsy tike” that charmed the witches vith hie poet 
the ruins of Kirk Alloway? 

CLATTERPENNY. 


_I hae my doubts; his elbow hasna sic a birr, and the sound doesna make things 
dirl again—but may-be Rob the Ranter had mair power ower him, and may-be 
Scottish music has mair pith and life in it than what is blawn by Asmodeus and 
his friend—and it’s a chance if they ken’d how to screw the pipes. Robin na doubt 
— we ~— to himsel’, and took it wi’ him—it’s no everybody that can play 
wi’ the de 
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RATTLE. 

By the way, Mr Clatterpenny, highly as you admired Jaffier and Belvidera, 
you'll be surprised to hear that among a certain class of our citizens there has been 
much cavil about the talent of the Kembles. If rant, roar, extravagance, and out- 
rageous action be tragic acting, then are the Kembles not tragedians; but, if nature, 
ease, simplicity, grace, and the pure breathings of poetic feeling and inspiration be 
so, then are the Kembles tragedians, and of the highest order too, as contradistin- 
guished from rudeness, vulgarity, and barbarism. t has become of Query? 

EDITOR. 
When you left us, he embarked on a voyage of discovery. 
RATTLE. 

With a venture of questions, and he’ll return with a cargo of questions. Here’s 
a right merry ode to the “ Mirror,” in its new frame, which, with its light and 
fanciful ornaments, reflects, in admirable relief, the numerous beauties that pass 
beforé its polished surface—“the nymph of song,” the “ moralist,” the “goddess of 
fashion,” the “ travelled sentimentalist,” the “little moonlight genius,” the kind- 
hearted, gentle George in sprightly Morris, with the Fay in fairyland. What 
have you there ? 

EDITOR. 
Fitz-George. 
RATTLE. 
Enough to give one fits to think of it. 
EDITOR. 
Perdition catch your puns. 
RATTLE. 
No, drown them, if you please. 
EDITOR. 
We'll leave that to the public. 
RATTLE. 
What do you think of the subscribers? and then it can be done in private. 
EDITOR. 
Why, do you think my list is private ? 
RATTLE. 
No, the public have entered it, and we’ll rattle their bones. 


EXQUISITE. 

Oh! yes, pro bono—do you suppose they’ll relish it? 

RATTLE. 

They relish everything that’s good, and therefore love a good relish ; we'll tickle 
their palates, as Saint does our’s when he is in the humour for a lobster sallad—a 
little oil to soften, a little vinegar to sharpen, a little mustard and cayenne to fire 
the tongue and warm the stomach, and an egg to sustain it. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

There’s something very like that in Meg Dodd’s cookery-book, and she was no 
fool; she kenn’d the difference between a partan and a lobster ony day in the week, 
and that’s something for an auld Scotch wife. 

RATTLE. 

You're right—she understood the secrets of the cusine quite as well as the most 
expert cook in Paris. I wish her system was a little more known among us: we 
should then love nicety and plainness more than we do. Her ingredients and her 
mixtures are excellent ; before we part we'll banquet at the expense of her wis- 
dom, and leave the public to take care of themselves, and do as they like, while we 
sing their praise, and drink a health to the patrons of the Northern Maga. for 
1833. If that’s not liberty and equality, the devil’s in’t. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Od! ye’re a comical chiel, and dinna seem to care muckle about the warld, or 

whether ye speak sense or nonsense; it’ a’ the same to you. 
RATTLE. 

The world likes me the better for it: sense is out of fashion, and nonsense the 
height of it; rest assured, people would rather laugh at a bad joke than cry atadull 
tale; and it is better to laugh than to cry at any time—therefore I maintain that 
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nonsense is good sense, since it tickles our risible faculties, and sends care to the 
right about, while we stand at ease. 
CLATTERPENNY. 

Why, certainly, if folk do as they like, they canna weel complain, but there are 

some that will neither dance nor hold the candle. 
RATTLE. 

Then leave them in the dark to help themselves, and listen to the music of merry 
sounds and “tinkling feet.” The world is not to go to sleep to please those who 
would drown pleasure and poison joy. Come, Mr Clatterpenny, though we don’t 
promise to be quite so affected as the devil or his friend Mr Bulwer, at the exe- 
cution of a native song, yet we love the accents of the northern tongue, and shall 
be glad to hear them from a true son of Scotland. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Weel, sir, really our country folk are just the north side o’ rey omen they some- 
times haver what they think in a lyrical sort of way ; if there be ony sense in it, 
why it’s a’ the better, but sound belongs to the Italians. 

Song. 


The Poets sing o’ buds and flowers, 
Saft breezes that blaw o’er ’em; 
But we'll enjoy the rosy hours 
That’s wafted by the jorum. 
Push about, push about, 
Push about the jorum. 


Frae this our Helicon we'll fill, 
The muses, we’ll implore ’em 
To gie a laugh and sang at will, 
And troth we'll toom the jorum. 
Push about. 


Let factious folk at random flee, 
(And faith there is a store ’em) 
While we rejoice in mirth and glee 
And push about the jorum. 

Push about. 


Let Politicians a’ gae daft, 
Their tricks, how I abhor ’em! 
Di’el nick the silly, wily craft, 
They’re no worth half a jorum. 
So push about. 


Now wha gaes but, or wha gaes ben, 
Let them that likes adore ’em, 
An honest man can fecht an fen 
And push about the jorum. 
So push about. 


Bid folly a’ in crowds to thrang 
When dunces mount the forum, 

And make o’ liberty a sang— 

We'll push about the jorum. 


So push about. 


The best we ken, the maist we care, 
(The rest is variorum,) 
Is just to gie, and hae to spare, 
And push about the jorum. 
‘So push about. 


Ye’re temp’rance chiels and wily saints, 
O! wha the deil’s come o’er em? 
The Pustic pays for a’ their rants— 
Then push about the jorum. 
So push about. 
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The lasses, wi’ their smiles sae saft, 
And dimples, mony store ’em, 
Should gar the loons forget sae aft 
To push about the jorum. 
So push about. 


To sift the seeds o’ grief an’ care 
Would trouble gie to score ‘em ; 
We'll seek the truth, it’s unco rare, 
And faith we'll try the jorum. 
So push about. 


Come, here’s the public’s bonny health, 
Nor mair wi’ nonsense bore ’em, 
For Maga lives—we’ll get the pelf, 
So push about the jorum. 
So push about. 


And here’s to ilka clever chiel, 
That joins the mirthfu’ quorum, 
And fears nae mark in folly’s field: 
He well deserves a jorum. 
Push about, push about, 
Push about the jorum. 


EDITOR. 

Bravo! bravissimo! son of the heather. Enter we now, however, on secret 
session; so shut ye out the world, my lads, and let us discuss the arcana of our cis- 
atlantic literature, and foster our opinions for the fifth noctes et cene Deum! 

[The Free Fellows cluster into groupes and whisper together as the folding- 
doors exclude them from the gaze of the world.] 





CLERICAL HOSTILITIES. 


On looking over our papers, we discovered an article, which, though written 
some time ago, is probably as applicable now, as then, to the renegade Canadian 
webster, now irrationally called the Rev. Geo. Bourne, who is the instrument of 
the indecent and dishonest polemics that war against the Church of Rome. If the 
sectarian journal referred to be yet in existence, its spirit is the same as ever; 
and every man, who merits the noble name of Curisrian, should bear testimony 
against ecclesiastical persecutors. ‘Therefore, we reprint our observations here. 
Weare not the friends of the Papal Hierarchy,nor of any other predominant religious 
establishment; but we are the sworn foes of every sort of injustice and persecution. 

The object now is neither to discuss the errors or excellencies of Catholicism, 
nor to examine the foundations on which its vast authority was established. That 
the Church of Rome has enjoyed no exemption from human fallibility; that its 
councils were subject to extensive influences which should not have actuated the 
guides and guardians of men; that terrible personal revenge not unfrequently as- 
sumed the appearance of austere sanctity; and that, in brief, unrestrained power, 
growing wanton in fearless dominion, laid kingdoms under interdicts, hurled mo- 
narchs trom their thrones, and gave to the crosier a reverence and terror beyond 
that which the sceptre could inspire—are serious facts sufficiently obvious to all in 
any degree familiar with ecclesiastical history. At this time we need no Diahle 
Boiteux, like the imbecile and malevolent George Bourne, to remind us of fore- 
gone events; we desire no perverted information from an outcast and brainless fa- 
natic, who would crowd the highways with vagabonds, and perpetuate the blasphe- 
mous dogmas of unconditional election, aristocratic atonement, utter helplessness 
and personal accountability, by the proscription and ruin of all who follow the wor- 
ship and revere the creeds of their fathers. The dissentions and animosities, which 
have distracted and disgraced the Church through every period of time, are to eve- 
ry good man the causes of deep sorrow; but we must not look upon these outpour- 
ings of a corrupted nature with the mocking eyes of the infidel, nor judge them 
after the decision of the selfrighteous and damning enthusiast. No fear of suffer- 
ing after death is sufficient to restrain the man who is clothed with irresponsible 
authority, from abusing his power, to the detriment and dishonour of his opponents. 
The same motives that incite the politician, the lawyer, the man of letters, and 
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the man of the world, in their respective careers—the same impulses of emulation, 
rapidly growing selfish and exclusive—hasten them on to the accomplishment of 
their aspiring schemes, and (even in a higher degree) actuate the clergyman 
whose religion is not founded on a nature humane and full of charity. The great- 
est good is subject to the greatest abuse; but, if we deny the excellency because 
of its misuse, where shall we seek for a solitary virtue on earth? Bad men have 
desecrated the Catholic Church; but what Church have they not profaned! As 
men they must be judged; not their creed, but the fiendish passions of their de- 
graded nature made them persecutors. 

Among the absurdities and childish compilations of The Protestant, we are some- 
times presented with assertions so daring and heinous, that the mind shrinks from 
the thought that Ministers of the holy Gospel could soil their souls by such perver- 
sions and untruths. George Bourne tells us that Catholic Priests in Ireland not 
only sanction robbery and assassination, but suggest the occasions and stimulate 
the perpetrators of the most fearful atrocities. And is it thus, poor Ireland? Must. 
all thy misery, and distress, and oppression be aggravated by foreign insult, and the 
desperate crimes of famished men bear witness against a faith which, powerful as 
it is, cannot hold the slave in his despair from the taskmaster amid his spoils? If 
George Bourne be not already the most deformed image of shame—the veriest 
mockery of inhumanity—let him blush over the record of a knave, and embrace 
the dust and vileness of the earth from which he came! The Cain of nations, 
trampled by a thousand tyrants, and sacked by ten thousand depredators, Ireland 
has risen, more than once, like a manacled giant, and struggled to be free. Again 
and again she has fallen beneath the legions of the oppressor, and her beautiful 
fields have drunk the blood of her patriots and martyrs. The terrible revenge of 
bondmen glows in the hearts of her population; hunger, that obeys not even the 
Immortals, and misery, without the remotest hope of relief, have goaded her de- 
spairing people to frequent acts of spoliation and deeds of blood. But what has 
their religious faith to do with these? Can the doctrines of transubstantiation, the 
supremacy of the pontiffs, the absolution of sins, upon due repentance, and the 
worship of the Saviour through visible forms, excite men, in the nineteenth centu- 
ry, to the commission of burglary and assassination? No—George Bourne, if he 
knows anything, knows that famine, not faith, causes the disasters and despair of 
Ireland. But, were his record true, if Irish Priests could encourage and support 
the spoiler and murderer, what should we deduce from this? Why, simply, that 
worthless men in the Catholic Church convert their authority into a firebrand, and 
with the Bible cover their personal misdeeds. Have ye none such among you, 
Puritans! Is the mote perceptible to a blind eye? Let him be stoned who is sin- 
less. Verily, I should think that he, whose whole life is passed in selfexamination, 
and the study of human hearts among his own people, might discover error and 
guilt enough to teach him that mercy towards others which he daily implores for 
himself. God’s sun shines alike on the good and evil, but man would change the 
temple of Christ into a dungeon, and subject the human mind to the vassalage of 
fanaticism. 

Either a bigoted attachment to falsehood or a lamentable ignorance character- 
izes The Protestant. Did the weak renegade Canadian never hear of Dalberg’s 
late administration, and Wessenberg’s extended reform in Germany? Did he 
never read in a work not published in the Westminster Assembly’s Catechism, 
that the Gallican Church was always distinguished for its noble independence and 
purity of government! He knows not that the Protestant congregations worship 
in peace in every Catholic country; that the reformed and the ancient faith dwell 
side by side in the cantons of Switzerland, mutually respected and beloved; that 
the inquisition has ceased to exist in every land where civilization prevails; that 
the poorest Catholic may read his Bible and Missal, if he will; and that, by their 
infatuated conduct, the Presbyterian Ministers, who have humbled themselves to 
the use of so vile a tool, are reviving old chronicles of puritan disgrace, and draw- 
ing down both the contempt and indignation of the public upon their names and 
their achievements. Let none such talk of proscription, the dungeon, and the 
flame! The Anabaptists of Munster and the Pilgrims of New England might not 
hear, with complacency, the story of their faith. 

But crimination of every kind is most dishonourable to religion. The govern- 
ment in every country has greatly influenced the clergy. During the iron a 
of ignorance and despotism, insidious men, educated in the cloister, put on the 
tobe of religion to attain the height of their worldly ambition; a little learning 
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overawed utter ignorance, and benighted ‘people obeyed commands which their 
reverence for the priestly character taught them to believe most just. Thus fell 
the Huguenots—thus Torquemada rose. But this is a very different period. No- 
thing but the cupidity of a brainless mendicant can account for the establishment of 
such a paper as The Protesant ; and nothing but an obvious desire to found one 
predominant Church upon the ruins of every other, and thereby convert the wes- 
tern world into a vast den of fanaticism, could instigate a sect to the utterance of 
such accusations as have long disgraced The Protestant, and dishonoured its sup- 
porters. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Tue Lives or Wasuineton AnD Jerrerson. By Stephen Simpson. 


We never aspired to political distinction, nor sought the fellowship and commu- 
nion of the electioneering seekers of office, whose principle is their interest— 
whose honour is their gain—whose eloquence is their avarice. None love and 
venerate our republican institutions more fervently than we have ever done; but 
none more profoundly regret that our beautiful and glorious Union is rapidly degene- 
rating into many democracies, which are clandestinely governed by demagogues 
whose element is faction. 'The American Citizen—the proudest title, when judi- 
ciously applied, in the whole earth—deplores the violence of parties, the intrigues, 
defamations, and briberies of elections; and the utter perversion of truth by which 
the partisan press influences the appointment of many to responsible stations. He 
sees, with the quick glance of national pride, the errors and follies which every 
lover of his country must condemn; and hears, with just indignation, the illiberal 
criticisms of foreign political and literary aristocrats, whose ignorant and unprinci- 
pled countrymen have so largely contributed to the depravity of our politics. He 
can calmly despise the absurd falsehood of the arrogant European; but he laments 
and deprecates the deplorable scenes so often developed by the recurrence of our 
elections. We have been many a time grieved and astonished to hear the public 
advocate of a party, who professed to think and write but for his country’s good, 
mock and deride the moral and mental powers of the very man whom he daily 
proclaimed the purest and the greatest in the land. We cannot discern the necessity 
of this profligate policy in any government, least of all, inours. We hold hypocrisy 
in politics to be infinitely worse than hypocrisy in religion; for the former may 
inflict dishonour, if not ruin, on an empire; while the latter seldom involves more 
dismal consequences than the destruction of the designer. Were the millions of 
Americans who exercise their franchise and suffrage, thoroughly educated and 
enlightened, no pilgrimages of popularity, no adulatory speeches, no newspaper 
panegyrics would be necessary to influence their decision on questions of importance 
to the several republics or the whole confederacy. But, unhappily, many thou- 
sands, especially of licentious emigrants, are ignorant, servile, and impure; and 
every State, even in the Congress of all, is struggling to accomplish its own sec- 
tarian and sectional purposes, instead of devoting its genius to the perfect establish- 
ment and perpetuation of a Federal Government, by which alone this vast Republic 
can ever rise to the height of glory, and abide in exalted power. 

For ourself, we know little of parties, and care less for their schemes of indi- 
vidual or collective emolument and aggrandizement. We love our country—revere 
its magnificent Constitution, and its incorruptible patriots, and would not desire to 
survive the extinction of its liberties. But we will not implicitly adhere to the code 
or creed of any demagogue or bigot; nor shout hosannas and huzzas beneath the 
banner of any ecclesiastical Laud, or political Verres. From all factions and 
sects, whatever their designations, we instantly revolt, for it is impossible to ima- 
gine a more remorseless despotism than that which manacles the mind to an unal- 
terable belief, as prescribed and promulgated by men. No man in this hemisphere 
deserves his blessings, who rejoices and exults not to be called a CurisTIaNn and 
a CrrizENn oF THE Unrrep Srares: and no man can merit either appellation, who 
desecrates his talents in the unhallowed service of schismatics and intriguers. 

An impartial history of the two great parties in American politics has been long 
desired. We are a thoroughly political people, and love to discuss, in conclave, 
coterie, conventicle, college, or congress, in ballroom, barroom, or barrack, the 
a of coalition or disunion ; the merits of aspirants; the innovations of 
reformers; topical interests, sectarian ambition, and the countless ephemeral pro- 
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jects which promote the schemes of faction, and involve the reputation of’ republi- 
canism, We love to annotate on the operations of government, and hold judicature 
over the opinions of our statesmen. Everything with us is political; for self-interest, 
self-knowledge, and self-government are the prerogatives of our birthdom. Our 
hearts are the aviaries of politics, and the voices that thence ascend are countless 
and discordant. Our liberties are unlimited; there can be no such crime as treason 
among us; or, at least, our traitors think so; the profoundest calculations of mar- 
tial or civic policy must be discussed by Irish emigrants and manumitted peasants ; 
and our twentyfour republics ring with twentyfour millions of opinions on 
every thought or deed which a functionary of the government imagines or accom- 
lishes. 
' An honest history, therefore, of the origin, development, principles and power of 
the Federal and Democratic parties, by one who combines genius and the tact of 
experience with knowledge and independence, demands our grateful acceptance 
and our patient investigation. Perhaps, this could have been written by no man 
better acquainted with the arcana of politics than Mr Simpson. Like the Hittite, 
he has ever been in the fore front of the hottest battle, though he has reaped few 
of the spoils of victory; and he has not failed, on every occasion, to scrutinize and 
deliberate on the vast and vital questions which are agitated by the Guelphs and 
Ghibbelines of the age. We welcome the able exposition of Mr Simpson, and 
cannot too highly praise the patient research, the equanimity and philosophical 
spirit, which characterise his biographies. ‘The incidents which marked the life of 
Washington and Jefferson, (of the latter especially,) were universally known ere 
the author wrote the title of his book; but it was reserved for him to explore the 
springs of action and develope the influences to which the majestic Generalissimo 
listened with courteous dignity while the Statesraan of the People bowed. He has 
interwoven his judicious reflections with the story of events, and with singular feli- 
city both of design and execution, portrayed the warrior and the sage, the Archon 
and Areopagite of our Revolution. With the fearlessness of conscious truth and 
the energy of genius, he has sketched the awful scenes of the Seven Years’ War, 
the causes and consequences of the strife, the deeds and characters of the actors and 
the principles of government evolved by the acknowledgment and confirmation of 
our independence. The style of Mr Simpson is strong and vivid, and his portrai- 
tures of Washington and Jefferson are executed with singular vigour and felicity. 
Though by no means faultless, his work possesses extraordinary merit. It is novel 
in design, original in performance and daring in its delineations. Though attached, 
for many years, to the politics of the time, and necessarily implicated and involved 
in their asperities and violences, Mr Simpson, with a philosophy which cannot be 
too highly praised, has divested his mind of prejudice and bias, and completed his 
honourable task like a highminded and dispassionate citizen of the Confederated 
States. His deductions are legitimate, his conclusions irresistible. First and noblest 
with him as with all is the incomparable hero, the uneqnalled patriot, Washington. 
But even in the portrait of his great and glorious character, he has not forgotten 
that he was human and subject to human fallibilities. He has painted the hero in 
the morning twilight of mortality, while the sun of his deathless renown was awa- 
kening the universe to liberty and glory. But he has rendered to the Statesman of 
Democracies an ample tribute of applause, and, by an immediate association with 
Washington, bestowed upon him the highest honour which man can claim from hu- 
mankind. 

We regret our inability in this number to extract and comment at length upon 
Mr Simpson’s book, but we shall recur to it hereafter. Our readers, meanwhile, 
may be assured, if our opinion is worth ought to them, that the characters of our 
magnanimous Soldier and Sage were never drawn with more philosophic wisdom 
and enthusiastie devotion. 

We present a few quotations from the Parallel between Washington and Jeffer- 
son, as happy specimens of the style and spirit which pervade these excellent and 
able biographies. 


‘* Both were the founders of the republic—both flourished in the same administration—both co-ope- 
rated to produce the same revolution, and establish the same government—both acted as Presidents 
of the republie—both headed antagonist parties—both conferred unbounded benefits on the same age, 
= on — interwove their minds in the government, and infused their principles into 
the people.” 

ns In the different bent of their genius, and their opposite pursuits in life, we may discover ample 
and adequate cause to account for all those features of contrariety, which distinguished and marked 
their respective characters: and which, throwing one into a splendid eminence, which the civic 
talents of the other caused him to despair of attaining, naturally infused a feeling of envy, which 
in time induced those collisions, that terminated in an attitude of unfriendly disparagement.” 
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“To Tuomas JEFFERSON We are indebted for that great and magnificent creed of civIL LIRERTY 
which now defines, secures, and protects our rights, as men born equally free, equally entitled to the 
pursuit and enjoyment of happiness, and equally qualified for the exalted task of self-government. 
Tue DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, Which drew its existence from the lucid foree of his eloquent 
pen, inspired by the genuine spirit of liberty, as well as sustained by the soundest doctrines of phi- 
losophical truth, must ever be estimated as a production sufficient to entitle him to the admiration 
and gratitude of all people in all ages.” 

“Jt was the peculiar fortune of Jefferson, and the peculiar felicity of his genius, incident to the 
active benevolence of his heart, to establish in the Declaration a radical principle of civil liberty, 
which, having extorted the universal assent of mankind, has caused it to be viewed as a standard 
of free government, which equally defies tyranny to extinguish, and reason to controvert. That stand- 
ard consists in the defined and acknowledged sOVEREIGNTY OF THE PEOPLE, and their inalienable 
EQUALITY OF RIGHTS; Which, at that period, made a bold and daring inroad on established opinions, 
and inflicted on antiquated prejudices a startling and mortal shock, which ran with the quickness 
of electricity through the nerves of mankind, waking nations from the death-slumber of despotism, 
and causing thrones to totter, and empires to quake to their centre.” 

“The Valedictory of Washington, with less of universal interest, comprises infinitely more of do- 
mestic utility and merit. It is the solemn record of wisdom, drawing its important truths from the 
infallible texts of history and experience; and announcing its precepts of public virtue, in the hal- 
lowed tones of pure and disinterested patriotism. It is the chart of that eternal ocean of time 
through which the ship of our liberty is to be steered, on which is painted the safe passage of the 
broad sea, the whirling pools and eddies that engulph and drift the vessel into dangerous currents, 
and the rocks above, and the shoals beneath the waves, which, when once touched, wreck her for- 
ever; at one spot marking the cape of storms, and at another denoting the treacherous silver of 
the surface, which tempts only to destroy. It is the work of the greatest political pilot that ever 
explored unknown regions for the happiness of man; of the most able commander. that ever re- 
corded the experience and observation of genius, for the benefit of his successors, and the safety 
of the republic, through all the tempests of time, the changes of men, the vicissitudes of fortune. 
To the statesman, aswell as to the people, it is more permanently valuable than the Declaration; 
for whilst the vALEDIcToRY is read and reverenced, the public virtue will remain uncorrupted, the 
public liberty secure from encroachment, the Constitution safe from violation, faction will be re- 
buked into something like decency, even in its prostitutions, and demagogues will tremble at the 
shadow of their own vices, lest the voice of Washington, rising as it were from the sepulchre, to 
swell the blast of the trump of liberty, should rouse the just indignation of the people, to hurl them 
to merited destruction.” 

“ This was the peculiar merit of George Washington; he was an HONEST and VIRTUOUS STATES- 
MAN; Who has left in his example, as well as his precepts, a model of public virtue, more precious 
to our liberties, and more calculated to ensure the permanency of our free institutions, than the 
capture of Yorktown, or the victory of Saratoga. Contrasted with Washington, in this feature of 
his character, Mr. Jefferson presents us with a display of European. finesse and insincerity in his 
political course, which, as his admirer on the sound points of his mind, we would fain behold buried 
in oblivion ; but which his own testimouy has recorded on the page of history in features too pro- 
minent to be either overlooked or approved.” 

“ An essential difference marked their various genius, in its active power; Washington’s inclining 
more to repose, tranquillity, and acquiescence, and that of Jefferson being active, belligerent, revo- 
lutionary, seditious, agitating, and enterprising, and of course capable of greater benefits to man- 
kind. But, unfortunately, this superiority of volition in Jefferson was rendered in a great degree 
nugatory, by that visionary temper of his mind, which, always rioting in hypothesis, too often left 
him a victim to chimeras, when he ought to have been projecting practical benefits for society; in 
which Washington, though less active in intellect, was more fortunate and successful.” 

* Jefferson was scientific, inventive, literary; hence he was led into theories; these seduced him to 
simulation; hypotheses gave birth to plots and schemes, which all required literary talent and tact 
toconceal, shadow, expand, manage, direct, digest, and eventually explain, reconcile, harmonise, 
excuse, palliate, or justify. Washington, if he was destitute of the charms, and flowers, and graces 
of mere literature, or philosophy, was of course without the schemes it engenders, and free from the 
intrigues that mark the career of the profound theorist and speculator. Above the entanglements 
of party—exempt from the meshes of personal politics, and exalted above the schemes and plots of 
rivals, he had no histoy of his heart to reveal, distinct from the history of his cowntry—he had used no 
management to explain away, and devised no plots to be cleared up—he had inflicted no wounds on 
the reputations of others, whose smartings called for balm to be poured into them before they would 
close and heal. Thus, if he left no volumes to record his own gtory of private genius by his own 
pen, he left no deeds that might obscure that glory, by the effurts used to palliate, excuse, or de- 
fend them.” 

“ As the father of the protective system to American manufactures, to Washington belongs the ex- 
clusive merit of founding that system, which has so exuberantly contributed to the wealth, vigour 
and resources of the country; while to Jefferson belongs Whatever merit inay attach to the doctrines 
of free-trade, connected with the principles of Stute rights, as an agent by which to resist the pro- 
tective policy.” 

‘** Both were ambitious; but they differed as much in their ambition, as in the other passions of 
their minds ; that of Washington being inflexibly directed to the performance of just actions, indif- 
ferent of praise or censure; and that of Jefferson, being directed to just actions, with an immediate 
view to popular applause,” 

“ Rivalry could not enter between men of such dissimilar genius, at least not on the part of Wash- 
ington; and although it is possible that Jefferson may sometimes have contemplated the fame of the 
former with a jealous feeling, yet the object of his emulation was too highly exalted in glory and 
power, to permit any permanent emotions of envy to take root in his bosom. The attempt to pull 
him down, therefore, by Freneau, Callender, Bache, and Duane, was soon abandoned; for it was 
quickly found to react against themselves; it was the Lilliputians attempting to bind Gulliver, to 
use a favourite comparison of Mr. Jefferson, and overwhelmed them in disgrace, for having attempt- 
ed to destroy a man whose virtues made him indestructible.” 

“In the bold and striking achievements of his administration, Jefferson approached very near to 
the greatness of Washington. The acquisition of Louisiana, which doubled the domains of the re- 
public, was a master-stroke of statesmanship, an enlargement of empire by a movement of diplo- 
macy, a bloodless victory, attended by all the consequences of a martial triumph through fields of 
carnage.” 

‘“‘ In respect to their personal economy, Washington had more wisdom and prudence, and perhaps 
less hospitality and warmth of friendship; but he manifested his wisdom, in not leaving himself 
naked, to the cold ingratitude of a selfish world, and compelled to make appeals to his country, when 
that country had become deaf to his claims: and in this sense, the verdict of history seems to have 
ratified the distrust of Washington in the virtue of the people. There was this difference, too, be- 
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tween them on this point, that WasHINGTON never received a cent of the people’s money for his pub- 
lic services; while Mr Jefferson obtained hundreds of thousands of dollars from the national treasury 
for his services to government; and which rendered his want of economy a perfect contrast to the 
wise liberality of expenditure practised by the father of his country.” ; 

“In point of genius, wisdom, patriotism, and service to his country, Washington soars to a height 
of superiority that admits of no competitor, no rival, no equal; while Mr Jefferson presents so 
many striking points of character, mingled with great genius, various erudition, expert statesman- 
ship, and eccentric opinion, as at once to command admiration, and induce esteem; at the same 
time that his versatile character, and singular doctrines, will lead to the interminable animosity 
and inappeasable dislike of a vast portion of mankind. In all stations, Washington was incom- 
parably great: in the range of his civil duties, Jefferson was also able. Both achieved great bless- 
ings for mankind: but Washington achieved greater for his country.” 

“ Admitting both to be men who had human frailties, mankind must always concede them to have 
been very extraordinary models of their kind, not excelled by any whom ancient superstition has 
deified, or modern enthusiasm extolled as the prodigy of ages; and he who calls himself an Ameri- 
can, and does not feel his heart expand, and his chest swell with the just pride of a patriot, when he 
hears the name of Washington, or recals to mind the services of Jefferson, must have a bosom too 
callous to be excited by greatness to admiration, or impressed by virtue to gratitude, love and 
veneration.” 





Axnvat DiscouRSE DELIVERED BEFORE THE Historica Society OF THE STaTE 
or PennsyLvAnta, on the 29th November, 1832. By Peter McCall, Esq. Phi- 
ladelphia. 1833. 

The style of Mr McCall is perspicuous and energetic, and his historical re- 
search, taste, judgment, and patriotism, merit our high praise. He has delineated 
the early fortunes, manners, usages, jurisprudence, and religious polity of the Penn- 
sylvanian forefathers with manly eloquence, and by a succinct narration unfolded 
the causes of the unparalelled peace, prosperity and power of this republic. The 
Arasapha still flows on, though the Red Kings have departed forever ; but the to- 
lerance, humanity, and expansive benevolence of William Penn can never be for- 
gotten. Neither he nor his friends fled from persecution to persecute their fellows; 
nor came they, poor and hungry, to wrest the territories, and snatch the food of 
the hunted and harassed Indians. They bought their lands—met the warriors of 
the woods without terror or dissimulation—dwelt in peace, and toiled with pa- 
tience. The then unexampled mildness of their judicial code, their universal tole- 
ration of religious opinions, their establishment of schools and hospitals, and the 
order, quiet, and decorum which pervaded every relation in life, all contributed to 
the foundation and maintenance of the present happiness, opulence, and power, of 
Pennsylvania. Mr McCall has fulfilled his task with judgment and ability. 

As specimens of Mr McCall’s style, we present the following analects from his 
oration, and regret that our limits will not permit us to express more at large our 
respect for his abilities and erudition. 


“ Philadelphia was emphatically a Quaker City—Pennsylvania a Quaker province: and when 
their numbers and their importance receded before the flood of immigration, the memory of their 
services and the influence of their virtues enabled them still to sway the councils of the growing 
nation. They gave a tone to our manners: they gave a temper to our laws. The leading actors on 
the arena of public life, the objects of popular applause and proprietary favour, the Logans and the 
Lloyds, the Shippens and the Norrises, were prominent members of that society. 

“Seven years had not elapsed from the landing of Penn, before an institution arose, within whose 
venerable walls some of the brightest ornaments of our country laid the foundations of their useful- 
ness. The Friend’s Public School of Philadelphia: a noble monument of the liberal and expanded 
views of our primitive Quakers. Their temporary dwellings are yet shaded by the native grandeur 
of the forest when there arises a temple to science open to all worshippers. 

“The policy pursued by our fathers towards the aboriginal possessors has attracted the applause and 
admiration of civilized mankind. We may indulge an honest pride in the reflection that the title to 
our inheritance is unstained with blood, that it was not wrested by the arm of superior power, nor 
stolen by artifice and fraud. The unsullied purity of faith, the sacred regard for justice, which pre- 
sided over our Indian relations, merited the eulogies of Voltaire and the Abbé Raynal. 

“ If Pennsylvania did not bleed with savage cruelty—if her history records the exploits of no war- 
rior Philip, desolating with ruthless barbarity her infant settlements, it is to the pacific policy of her 
Quaker rulers that she owes her exemption from the unhappy fate of the other colonies. ‘Through 
every vicissitude of political mutation, from the conference under the Elm Tree, to the association of 
*55, the children of Onas, as the Quakers were styled by the aborigines, were the advocates of peace, 
and the guardians of Indian rights. 

“Jn the great law, published at Chester in 1682, our fathers érected an imperishable monument of 
their wisdom and philanthropy. It ought never to be forgotten by their sons that in this first act of 
legislation, without an example from the records of English or colonial jurisprudence, the last and 
most solemn sanction of the law was imposed on the single offence to which it is now restrained,— 
wilful and premeditated murder. Corporal punishment, imprisonment, and pecuniary satisfaction, 
were substituted for an ignominious death.* 

‘“ T would point to the existing systems of the mother country, and show you the venerable errors 
and abuses which a great genius has attempted to reform, swept away with an unsparing hand during 

the first seventy years of our existence.” 

“The early settlers of Pennsylvania were practical, rather than speculative men, with more of 





* In Massachusetts Bay, no less than ten crimes were, by its early laws, punished with death. The 
penal system of that colony was formed on the Jewish mode; cursing and smiting of parents, blas- 
phemy, and idolatry, were punished capitally. 
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judgment than erudition, acquainted with the evils of arbitrary power, from their own, rather than 
from the records of past experience.” 

** What strikes us with admiration and astonishment in the institutions of Penn and his followers, 
is their extraordinary advancement in all those liberal principles which the revolutions of later times 
have developed and propagated.” 

‘** More regard seems to have been paid to distinctions of rank in Massachusetts and South Carolina 
than in the other colonies. In the former an endeavour was made from the earliest period to pre- 
serve two distinct ranks or orders; the gentry and commonality. There was a general disposition to 
elect the governor and principal officers from the former rank—the ministers preached it as a Chris- 
tian and moral duty.” > 

“The constitution of South Carolina was modelled by Locke on feudal principles. The eldest of 
the lords proprietary was Palatine. The province was divided into counties, each county consisting 
of eight signiories, eight baronies, and four precincts. There were as many landgraves, and twice 
as many cassiques as counties. These formed the hereditary nobility of the province, and were, by 
right of their dignity, members of the parliament. Each landgrave had four baronies, and each 
cassique two baronies, hereditary and unalterably annexed to his dignity. In every signiory, barony, 
and manor, the respective lord had power in his own name, to hold court-leet for the trial of canses 
civil and criminal. The restraints upon alienation were strict and unwise.” 

“Georgia was likewise established by its trustees on a feudal basis. Each tract of land was con 
sidered as a military fief, for which the tenant was to appear in arms, and take the field, when called 
on in the public defence.” 

“ An honest and straight-going simplicity, a simplicity truly republican, adorned the path of our 
fathers. In dress, habits, manners, accomplishments, learning, legislation, in every sphere and 
department of life, in public and in private, this is the pervading beautiful characteristic.” 

“It requires no depth of penetration to discover that the simplicity and pacific disposition enjoined 
by the testimonies of the Friends, must have powerfully contributed to the preservation of social 
order. Could principles like these—principles which by chaining the passions, restrain the chief 
agents of human misery, be brought into general and effectual operation, our jails would be empty, 
our criminal tribu nals deserted.” 





CorRESPONDENCE wiTH Ricnarp 8. Coxe, etc. By William Henry Watkins. 
Washington. 1833. 


Who has not regretted the errors and sympathized with the protracted sufferings 
of Dr Watkins? Who has not heard the sighs of his prisonhouse while guiltier 
men went free? 'The purpose of this pamphlet, by his son, on whom the large fa- 
mily of Dr Watkins relied, during years of poverty and anguish, for their only 
support, is to pourtray the conduct of Mr Coxe, originally one of the counsel for 
the arraigned, and to develope the causes of that hostility, which, even in the 
depth of her miseries, he manifested toward the wife of the amerced and impri- 
soned functionary. Ifall the circumstances actually occurred as they are detailed 
by Mr Watkins, they certainly redound very little to the credit of Mr Coxe. A 
gentleman proves not his magnanimity by warring against a wife and mother in 
agony ; nor can he claim perpetual tributes to his generosity when he receives pro- 
perty worth $3000, which, the correspondence avers, was sold for the fifth of its 
value. 

Since writing this, we have reviewed another pamphlet entitled “ Refutation of 
R. S. Coxe’s assertions,” by Willliam Henry Watkins, which implies that Mr Coxe 
has entered publicly and at large upon his defence. We have not seen his expo- 
sition, and cannot, therefore, appreciate his motives and judge his actions merely 
from the evidence before us. Mr Watkins writes with force and feeling on a sub- 
ject, to him, most interesting and important, and until arguments more cogent or 
proofs more conclusive invalidate his testimony, we must believe that the family of 
Dr Watkins were treated with much unkindness and injustice. Mr Coxe’s as- 
sumption that they could not be too grateful for his disinterested services is, espe- 
cially, unfounded, since it has been proved that chattels and luxuries to a large 
amount were delivered to him by Mr Watkins, as the agent of his father, and sold 
at auction exclusively for his benefit. We deeply regret the necessity of such ex- 
positions, but sincerely admire the spirit of a son who thus writes of his father and 
his family. 

“My father, unhappily for us all, is still in a state of mental suffering and depression, which shuts 
him up from the world, perhaps even more entirely than when locked within the walls of his prison. 
To drag him again before the tribunal of public opinion, after all that he has experienced, and in 
the state of mind to which obloquy has reduced him, may, perhaps, be gratifying to a few individuals 
who, in the scale of being, hang between the human and the brute, but I cannot think so ill of men 
in general as to believe, that there are many, even of those who may think they have most cause 
to be his enemies, who can take pleasure in such an exhibition of him. Whatever may have been 
his failings, his imprudences, his errors, I believe him to have sincerely repented them; and his fa- 
mily, who know him best, know that, even in his least defensible acts, his heart never for a mo- 
ment admitted a criminal intention. To others. the consequenees of his faults have been trivial—at 
most, the loss of a little money—to his family, they have been almost overwhelming; that they have 
not been altogether fatal, will perhaps be taken by the public as some evidence that they at least are 
not wholly undeserving of the respect in which they are still held by a few “families of the highest 
worth,” and that J, who have been their only support and stay, cannot be the infamous character 
Mr Coxe depicts me.” 
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Tne Scrines or Gornam. A Poem. By Nicodemus Trollope. New York. 1833, 


The composition of caustic satire requires both deeper learning and higher genius 
than the Gotham author of this pamphlet possesses. The subject is legitimate but 
the execution coarse and unmannerly. The thrusts and blowsare dealt by a willing 
hand but the perpetual want of tact and skill renders them ineffectual. The ve- 
nality, licentiousness, and profligacy of our daily press are obvious to every obser- 
ver; but a masterly genius must wield the bolt that scathes and consumes. We 
know not who has assumed, with much ill taste, the sou briquet, Nicodemus Trol- 
lope; but of this we are convinced—he has failed to accomplish what the the poor 
driveller Snelling failed to effect before him, the production, namely, of a satire 
which a scholar and gentleman could peruse with satisfaction. The brilliant wit 
of Swift, in sme degree, atones for his obscenity; the humour of Wolcot never 
slumbers; Pope breathes out his vindictive spirit in harmonious numbers and with 
withering effect; but we consider Canning’s New Morality the most admirable 
model of sarcastic poetry. We regret to say that very little wit, humour, harmony 
or gentlemanly character can be found in this “ poem;” but that our readers may 
judge, we cite two specimens, the first ridiculing Hale, whose nom de guerre is 






dog-killer, and the latter,,King, the finical disciple of European pretension. 


“And who is this that comes with solemn face 
To share in all the honours of the race, 
Like Balaam, mounted on a friendly ass, 
That prophecies whate’er shall come to pass. 
Ye Gods! the Rider—whence did he descend? 
When born, what sprite did his assistance lend ? 
So gaunt a figure, and so strange a mien, 
Before, were never in this city seen. 
The very dogs avoid him—well they may, 
He butchers each that meets him in the way ; 
Yet is he Hale and earnest in the course, 
And though on ass-back, outspeeds many a horse. 
He lifts aloft a mild imploring eye, 
Scorning the sinners who would pass him by, 
And asks for grace with earnestness of soul, 
That he alone may reach the distant goal. 
How have we laugh‘d to see this Christian’s art, 
(Desirous to secure the largest part 
Of this world’s goods) devoted unto evil, 
And feigning Heaven to please, just cheat the 

Devil. 


Oft have we witnessed, until almost sick, 

The canting puff, and then the fawning trick, 
The maudlin moral that condemns the stage, 
The slime bedaub'd upon this pious age, 

The sneer directed against manly truth, 

The damning sentence ‘gainst the faults of youth; 
As tho’ this precious saint had to him giv’n 

The custody of Hell, the keys of Heav’n.” 


‘“ A literary coxcomb, who essays 
His slender talents for his own sweet praise ; 
Who ministers each evening, be it known, 
To all the gossips in this tattling town. 
This Dartmouth Envoy—wellremember'd phrase, 
This Harrow school-boy, with his pedant ways, 
Will fret and write his little hour along, 
By straws amused, in love with his own song. 
For five whole evenings trying something new, 
And on the sixth just vent’ring a review 
On all the recent labours of the press, 
As though he tried to make them valueless.” 





An Essay on ELocution, WITH ELUCIDATORY PASSAGES FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
By J. H. Dwyer, Lecturer and Teacher of Elocution. 1829. 


The author of these excellent precepts and judicious editor of these admirable 
papers was once, and probably, if he pleased, might be again, at the head of his pro- 
fession, as a finished comedian ; but, having long since left the illusive scene, he 
has devoted himself, with most commendable industry, to laborious instruction in 
a department of education little known and less valued by the general community. 
The science which he imparts, is of paramount utility in almost every sphere of 
life ; but we grieve to know that it is the very last to obtain the attention it de- 
mands. If the student can utter language from a book, it matters little, in common 
estimation, how it is done; hence horrible cacophonies and the impalement of au- 
ricular nerves; hence the nasal twang, the labial inarticulation, the dental lisp- 
ings and guttural harshness which so disfigure and deform a language, not only en- 
ergetic, but beautiful and mellow in the mouth of him who understands it. In 
any large assemblage of men how many good readers will be found? In either of 
the learned and liberal professions, even, how many can read their own writings 
with eloquence and effect? Few, very few, we fear. Yet, why are confessedly 
able and accomplished professors of this essential science permitted to appeal, almost 
in vain, even for a livelihood ? 

Mr Dwyer is a well-informed and amiable man, and certainly a masterly illus- 
trator of the art he professes to teach; and, if the public rightly understood their 
own self-interest, he would never be under the necessity of inviting them to parti- 
cipate his acquisitions in the patronage of his labours. 





























































